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SINGLE GOPIES 15 GENTS $150 A YEAR 





Mary Garden 


sings exclusivel 
for the al 


—but you can play her Columbia records on 
any Graphophone or “ talking-machine’ 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


This is the new Columbia 
Grafonola for $50—‘“the Favorite” 











any_kind—but one does not always live up to everything 

one says—happily—for after months of tireless persuasion 
the Columbia Phonograph Company won out, and here I am 
saying, like everyone else that will hear them, that the Columbia 
Records are without a rival. They are so soft and musical, 
losing all that beastly metallic quality that mars the phonograph 
in general. My sincere compliments for their eternal success.”’ 


Hhek, Fh, 


Columbia Phonograph Co., Gen’! 
Box 304 Tribune Building, New York 


LONDON: EARLSFIELD, S. W. 


‘| ALWAYS said that ever would I sing into a phonograph of 





Creators of the Talking- machine industry. 

ioneers and leaders in the Talking-machine art. 
Owners of the fundamental patents. Largest 
manufacturers of Talking-machines in the world. 
Dealers wanted. Exclusive selling rights granted 
where we are not actively represented. 
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Fire Fighting and Telephoning 


Both Need Team Work, Modern Tools 
and an Ever Ready Plant, Everywhere 


The big tasks of today require not only team’ 
work but also modern tools and a vast system! 


of supply and distribution. 
If twenty men form a line and pass the buckets oe ee eee 


from hand to hand, they can put out a larger fire. The Bell telephone system is an example of! 
But the same twenty men on the brakes of a co-operation between 75,000 stockholders, | 
“hand tub’? can force a continuous stream of 120,000 employees and six million subscribers. | 
water through a pipe so fast that the bucket 

brigade seems futile by comparison. 


Twenty men with twenty buckets can put out a_ 
small fire if each man works by himself. 


But to team work is added an up-to-date plant. | 
Years of time and hundreds of millions of money 


The modern firefighter has gone away beyond 
the ‘‘hand tub.’’ Mechanics build a steam fire 
engine, miners dig coal to feed it, workmen build 
reservoirs and lay pipes so that each nozzleman 
and engineer is worth a score of the old- 
fashioned firefighters. 


have been put into the tools of the trade ; into the 
building of a nation-wide network of lines; into, 
the training of men and the working out of meth- 
ods. The result is the Beil system of today—a 
union of men, money and machinery, to provide 
universal telephone service for ninety million | 
people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH,COMPAN™ | 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service ' 
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OVERLAND MONTHLY 


An Illustrated Magazine of the West 
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INVITATION. Verse 
FRONTISPIECE. Cheyenne Indian Mounted Police 


A FRONTIER TOWN OF THE OLD DAYS 
Illustrations from photographs. 


THE SEA CALLS. Verse. . 


IN DARKEST MEXICO 
Illustrations from photographs. 


THE HALO. Verse. 


A HALF-CENTURY OF DANCERS» 
Illustrations from photographs. 


THE SUICIDE. Verse 


THE MAN WHO DISCOVERED THE PACIFIC. 
Illustrated by S. Richardson. 


THE HORIZON. Verse 


THE WORLD’S BREAD 
Illustrations from photographs. 


TO ONE NAMELESS. Verse 


AN INHERITANCE OF RODS AND GUNS. 
Nlustrations from photographs. 


THE ETERNAL WOMAN QUESTION 

THE SUBJUGATION OF MISS KITTREDGE. ‘Story 
TO BEN LOMOND. Verse. 
THE NEW NATIONALISM. 
BY CHURCH AND STATE. Il. 
THE CASCADES. Verse 


WORLD'S FAIRS OF THE PAST. 
Illustrations from pen sketches. 


ON PISMO HILLS. Verse 

A QUIET FOURTH. Story 
THREE ROSES OF THE MISSION. 
THE RED BOND. Story 

THE PROSPECTOR. Verse ‘ 
IF TIME SHOULD WAIT. Story 


A FAMOUS WESTERN PIONEER 
Illustrations from photographs. 


AN ESSAY. 


Story 


Verse 
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MELLA RUSSELL McCALLUM 
ELIZABETH VORE 


Cc. T. RUSSELL 
Pastor of London and 
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NOTICE.—Contributions to the Overland Monthly should be typewritten, accompanied by full 
— postage and with the author’s name and address plainly written in upper corner of first 


enuncsintp should never be rolled. 


The publisher of the Overland Monthly will not be responsible for the preservation of unso- 


licited contributions and photographs. 


Issued Monthly. 
Copyrighted, 1911, 


Fitzgerald Sanders. 


$1.50 per year In advance. 
by the Overland Monthly Company. 
Northwestern offices at 74 Hirbour Building, Butte, Mont., 
Entered at the San Francisco, Cal., 


Fifteen cents per copy. 


under management of Mrs. Helen 
Postoffice as second-class mail matter 


Published by the OVERLANID MONTHLY COMPANY, San Francisco, California. 
21 SUTTER STREET. 
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OYAL WORCESTER 


/-\/ RUSTABLE 


CORSETS 


Aigh Quality 
at Low Price 


OR fifty years the name 

“ROYAL WORCESTER” 
has stood for all that is best 
in corsets selling at medium 
prices. And women who 
are carefully, yet not ex- 
travagantly gowned, have 
discovered that the right 
corset is an all-important 
factor. 


Nine out of ten of these 
women have always worn 
the ROYAL WORCESTER, 
the one low price corset, of 
high quality, combining 
every health and fashion 
feature. 








Try one today and see. 


Your Dealer 
Sells Them 
$1 to $5 














ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. 
28 Geary Street 


San Francisco Calif. 


Makers also of 


BON TON Corsets $3 to $20 
ADJUSTO Corsets $3 and $5 
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WHERE DO YOU HANG YOUR CLOTHES? 


UPON RETIRING IN A PULLMAN OR TOURIST SLEEPER ? 
OR THE STATEROOM OF A_ STEAMER? 

OR IN A SMALL APARTMENT OR. HOTEL ? 

OR IN A TENT WHILE CAMPING? 


YOU CAN SAVE SPACE, MONEY, A SHABBY APPEARANCE 
AND A BAD TEMPER BY USING 


The Travelers’ Garment Strap 


This strap, when in position, and with the additional use of any ordinary coat, trouser or 
skirt hanger, will hold your overcoat, coat, waistcoat and trousers, and your wife’s wearing ap- 
parel, and keep the same in perfect condition, as well as occupy a space only one inch wide and 
five feet high. When not in use, the strap occupies a space of 3 inches by a quarter of an inch 
in — Tailor bills are saved for the reason that your clothing does not need pressing 
constantly. 


Travelers are usually much annoyed by the difficulty they experience in keeping their clothes 
in good condition. The cramped quarters of train, steamer (or tent while camping), and often 
of — hotel, cause great bother, as clothing under these conditions becomes wrinkled very 
easily. 


The remedy may be found in the Travelers’ Garment Strap, an ingenious device, which takes 
up a tiny space in valise or suit case, but enables the user to keep his or her clothes in ex- 
cellent condition anywhere. Tailors’ bills are saved by its use, as the wear and tear on clothes 
from much pressing is minimized. The Travelers’ Comfort Garment Hanger Company, 21 Sut- 
ter street, San Francisco, is rapidly selling these much-needed devices, which are being hailed 
with joy everywhere by the long-suffering traveling public. Price, 50c. postpaid. 














The Travelers’ Gomfort Garment Hanger Gompany 


21 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


a 
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Why Do You Keep 
That Corn? © 


Why do you pare it, nurse it, protect it? Why let 
it torture you? Millions of people simply cover the corn with a little 
Blue-jay plaster. It is done in a jiffy. The pain ends instantly. In 
two days the corn comes out. 

No pain, no soreness, no inconvenience. No feeling whatever. All 


because of a bit of soft B&B wax. It loosens the corn while you simply 
forget it. In 48 hours the corn is gone. 


Five million corns annually are removed in this way. Go get a package— 
stop that pain. It’s folly to have corns. 


Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 


B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once, 
C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 


D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 342% 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. ll Druggists Sell and Guarantee Them, 


If not convinced, ask for sample—free. (27) 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 





























CORRECT THINKING|| pENAULT 


THIS BOOK IS A HERALD OF THE “ - 
NEW LEARNING THE CAR” GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


The First Gun in a Revolt Against Leisure 


Cl Ideals of Ed tion. Touring or 
ass Ideals o ucation Guten Le 


By PARKER H. SERCOMBE \ 
Editor To-Morrow Magazine. ‘ Complete Com 
“Expert breeders and trainers of horses per- 
mit their own children to fade and die for want $1750 
of applying the knowledge they have but do ‘ ‘ 2500 
not use. 3000 
“Owners of Angora cats, who know how : 
their pets have become beautiful as_ the . Fr $250 
ee of but a few ge ge seggens of ag = 4500 
selection, do not dream of the wondrous results e - “ ” 
were the same law applied to their own race.’ 18-24 H. P. 6-cyl. “Little Six po = 
“The world thoughtlessly overlooks the princi- 20-30 H. P. 4-cyl......+- tees 
ples employed by Burbank and other successful 25-35 H. P. 4-cyl. 
ybridiste, not realizing that each discovery has 35-45 H. P. 4-cyl 
i - 
ae application to the human spe 50-60 H. P. 6-cyl. “Big Six’ 8500 7500 
“Man has not yet started to live a mind- ‘ 
directed, reasoned-out life.” 


Our entire system of education is wrong. Ali Cars Built Especially for American 
Dear Mr. Sercombe: R ds 
“Correct Thinking’? is to me the most uni- oads. 
eel and Ss. book 3 ng wet Jeet. . 
Correct Thinking” is extending in a rec- 
tions the gospel taught by Darwin, Huxley, RENAULT FRERES 
auneal, Haeckel, Spencer and Whitman, ad ee 
enlightenment and general benefit o the 
masses. It is the Savior promised. SELLING BRANCH Inc. 
ResPOEORGE. B. WILLIAMS 
RGE B. q ‘ 
25c. the copy. Five Copies, $1. $15 the hundred. 116-120 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
TO-MORROW PUBLISHING COMPANY, Telephone Market 7038 
139 E. 56th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Famous Lock Stitch 
SEWING AWL the Handle 


If the original and only one of its kind ever invented. 

It is designed for speedy stitching, to be used by all classes, the inexperienced as well 
as the mechanic. Its simplicity makes it a practical tool for all kinds of repair work, 
even in the hands of the most unskilled. With this tool you can mend harness, shoes, 
tents, awnings, pulley-belts, carpets, saddles, buggy-tops, suitcases, dashboards or any 
heavy material. You can sew up wire cuts on horses and cattle, therefore the veterin- 
arianand stockman find it indispensable. The patent needle is diamond point and 
will cut through the thickest of leather. It has a groove to contain the 
thread, running the full length through the shank, overcoming any danger of 
cutting off the thread when sewing heavy material. 


The reel carrying the waxed thread is in a most convenient position under the fingers’ ends, so 
that the tension can be controlled at will “| a simple movement of the fingers on the reel and the 
thread can be taken up or let out as desired. This feature is very essentialin a device of this 
kind. Theseare exclusive features: Convenient to carry—Always ready to mend a rip or tear 
in any emergency—Tools in the hollow of the handle—Assorted needies—A supply of waxed 
thread—Wrench and screw-driver combined. Complete with instructions, for 


Though it is not necessary, a holder for the Illustration shows the proper way to start 

leather sometimes speeds the work. Onecan sewing with the Myers Lock Stitch Sewing 

easily be made by sawing a barrel stave in Awl, Note that the thread is shortened to go 

two—a bolt and thumb screw inserted near clear through. The forefinger must hold thread 

the center, and the lower ends hinged _— from turning, until needle has carried 
s 





to suitable piece of wood. 


Prices of Awl and Supplies Postpaid 
Sewing Awl Complete, ready for use - - - - $1.00 
Needles, extra assorted - - - each 10c, per dozen’ .75 
Thread, 25-yard skeins, waxed - each 10c, per dozen 1.00 
Reels, with thread, waxed - - each 15c, per dozen 1.50 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER: 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, 21 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send MYERS FAMOUS LOCK STITCH AWL and OVERLAND 
MONTHLY for ONE year to the following address for $2 enclosed. 


ortened thread entirely through leather. 








Name 
Street 
City 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings (THE GERMAN BANK) Commercial 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco.) 


526 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Guaranteed Capital $ 1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 1,605,792.68 
Employees’ Pension Fund 113,473.47 
Deposits June 30, 1911 44,567,705.83 
Total Assets 47,173,498.51 

Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Of- 
fice or Express Co.’s Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours—10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. 
m., except Saturdays to 12 o’clock m., and Sat- 
urday evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 
o’clock p. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President 
and Manager, George Tourny; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. H. R. 
Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann; 
Secretary, A. H. Muller; Assistant Secretaries, 
G. J. O. Folte and Wm. D. Newhouse; Goodfel- 
low, Eells & Orrick, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer,. George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T 
Kruse and W. S. Goodfellow. 

Mission Branch, 2572 Mission St.. between 21st 
and 22d streets. For receipt and payment of de- 
posits only. C. W. Heyer, manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Cle- 
ment St., between 5th and 6th avenues. For re- 
ceipt and payment of deposits only. W. C. Heyer, 
Manager. 

















Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Builders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 

Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, @ more comprehensive and better 
eutected list of publications than any other 
ureau. 


We aim to give prompt and _ intelligent 
Service at the lowest price consistent with 
geod work. 


ee us about it. Send stamp for book- 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


147 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 











QUIDOOR 
SPORTS 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Oint- 
ment should be in- 


separable. No other 
emollients do somuch 
in maintaining the 
purity and beauty of 
the complexion, hands 
and hair, under all 
circumstances. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London. 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.: Paris, 10, Chaussee d’Antin; 
Australia, R. Towns & Co.. Sydney: India, B. K. 
Paul, Calcutta: So, Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, 
Johannesburg, Natal. ete.: U.S, A., Potter Drug & 
Chem.Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave.,Boston, 

a@”F ree, from Boston or London depots, a sample 
Of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet 
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Money for Writers! 


The BLACK CAT wants at present Very Short, 
Very Clever, Clean, Strong Stories. Prompt 
attention. Highest price paid on acceptance. Post- 
age on all manuscripts must be fully prepaid and 
stamps enclosed for return if unavaiiable. Do not 
send tales dealing with Ghosts, Haunted Houses, 
Murders, Hypnotism or Medical Operations. Real 
humorous stories especially desired. 


The Black Cat, 41 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


If yeu wish to sell stories to the Black Cat 
it will pay you to heed the following words from 
Mr. Andrew H. Allen, Chief of Bureau of Rolls and 
Library of the Department of State, Washington,D.C.:: 


“The Black Cat meets, and fills, the re- 
quirements of intelligent readers of fiction 
for ingeniously devised and cleverly 
written short stories off the lines of the 
literary analytical chemistry and the dreary 
dialect maunderings into which the short 
story of the older magazines has drifted in 
a great measure. In the present state of 
magazine fiction the choice is too often 
between trash from the ‘beacon lights’ of 
literature, and bright, attractive work from 
unpretentious amateurs. The rational pre- 
ference is obvious, and The Black Cat has 
stepped in to satisfy it” 


No manuscript will be read unless postage thereon 
is fully prepaid and unless accompanied by return 
postage. 
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RAND Hotel 


NEW YORK CITY 


A Famous Home, with a 


NEW ANNEX 


On Broadway, at 31st Street 
Near Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 
Also Convenient to Grand Central Station. 


A house made famous through its splendid 
service and personal attention to patrons, and 
sensible prices. 

New York’s subways, elevated and surface 
cars are all practically at the door. Convenient 
to theatres and shopping districts. Personal 
baggage transferred free to and from New Penn- 
sylvania station. 

Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of 
the many famous features of the New Annex. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Rates—$1.50 per day, upwards. 
GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 
Also THE GREENHURST, on Lake Chatau- 
aua, Jamestown, N. Y. Open July ist to Oct. 

1st. Safe automobile stalls. 

Guide to New York (with maps) and Special 
Rate Card—sent upon request. 














Hotel Normandie 


Sutter and Gough Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


A high order hotel. 
Fine air, elevation, location. 
Five minutes from San Francisco’s 
centre. Well liked by ladies 

and tourists. 


lively 


$3.00 per day and up 
$1.50 per day and up 


American plan 
European plan 


THOMAS H. SHEDDEN, Manager 




















ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 





DAILY SERVICE OF ADVANCE NEWS cov- 


ering all building operations, electrical, mining, 
machinery, water systems, contracting, concrete 
work, bridges, wharves, railroads, sewers, pav- 
ing and grading. Fire Department Supplies, 
Bond and Investment News, Incorporations and 
Business Changes. 

NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS of all kinds— 
Business, Personal, Political, Trade, Fraternal 
and Religious—from the press of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, British Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Manila. 





38 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Telephone Kearny 392. 














Hotel Lenox, Buffalo, N. Y. 





HIGHEST GRADE 


Patrens may take Taxicabs or Carriages from depots 
direct to hotel charging same to The Lenox. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 


Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


When in Buffalo stop at THE LENOX 
The accommodations and service are 
sure to please. 


C. A. MINER, Mgr. 

















> 
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SERVICE INCREASED 
ON THE 


UNSET ROUTE 





SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 








TICKET OFFICES 
Flood Building, 
Palace Hotel, 
Market Street Ferry Depot, 
Third & Townsend Sts. Depot, 
Broadway & 13th St., Oakland 


Your choice of 


TWO TRAINS 
each way daily 
between 

San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, 
New Orleans, 
and East, via 
El Paso. 





Our Agents 


will tell you 
all about it. 
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Special Offer to Readers of the “Overland Monthly”: Let us send you on 


approval (without advance payment) 


Women of All Nations 


Their Characteristics, Customs, Manners, 
Influence 


Edited by T. Athol Joyce, M. A., and N. W. Th M. A., Fell 
seated w “Broad delicesaienied kntiute ane 


Contributors: Prof. Otis T. Mason, Smithsonian Institution; Mr. W.W. 
Skeat; Mr. Archibald Colquhoun ; Dr. Theodore Koch Grunberg, 
Berlin Museum; Miss A. Werner, Mr. W. Crook, etc., etc. 


Most readers of the “* National Geographic Magazine” have read about Of 
already possess this splendid work. The allotment for America is gradually 
being sold, and this may be the last announcement before the work goes out of 
print. Prompt action is therefore urged upon members who are interested. 


For the Connoisseur’s Library 


This wonderfully fascinating new work, in four quarto volumes, contains a 
truthful and authoritative account of the —- pt widely contrasting lives 
lived by the women of today in every part of the ‘swede Th he vast number of 
rare photographic studies, obtained at great risk and outlay and herereproduced 
for the first time, can never be du licated. The text has been written by well- 

own scientists with a regard for t' iquancy and interest of the subject, which 
is shown by the novel anq sicliehtfulle entertaining results which on been 
gained. Thus, as one reads, charmed by the pure human intapaet of the work. 
one unconsciously absorbs an intimate scientific knowledge of the Customs an 
Traditions, Peculiarities of Dress, Ideas of Beauty, Love-making, Betrothal, Mar- 
riage, Children, Characteristics of Widowhood, etc., among the women of all 
mes and countries. 





Exquisitely Illustrated,| 





Printed and Bound 


Thework is in four superb quarto volumes, 
each volume measuring 84x 11% inches. 
The binding is rich red Irish [aes kram, 
re cage in gold. The pape ris extra heavy 

late; the type, large and beautifully clear. 
Thee are more than seven hundred half- 
tone reproductions of photographs of wo- 
men, 98 per cent of which have neverbefore 
been used. There are also 25 dainty full- 
page art in color, each a valuable picture 
in itself 


Send No Money, But Fill Out 
the Coupon and Mail . 
oday 


Simply fill out and mail to us the coupon 
below, attached to your letter-head. We will 
then ship you oe, superb four-volume work, 

charges paid, for 5 days’ free examina- 
tion. e know you will agree it is the most 
unique and valuable contribution to the study of 
Womankind that has been published. But if 
you should decide not to keep the ks, return 
to us * our expense. You take absolutely no 
risk. ou keep them, pay us $1.00 within five 
days at $1.00 per month thereafter until the 
rice, $15.50, ans been paid. If you would pre- 
Fer to pay cash after acceptance, please indicate 
in coupon. 


Cassell & Company 


Publishers 
43-45 East 19th St., New York = 


me 
“Ss 





Here You May Read of 


The beauty question—ideals 
compared; feminine adorn- 
ments—savageand civilized; 
paint and powder—artificial 
colorings the world over; 
tattooing fashions—curious 
customs; ideas of modesty 
—how they vary; feminine 
charras — how world-wide 
ideas differ ; love and court- 
ship—traditions and cus- 
toms; kissing customs 
among various races; mar- 
riage cer 

woman's ephere in tribe 
and nation ; woman in war; 
women as rulers; women’s 
work; legends of women; 

witchcraft ; psychology of 
sex, etc., etc. 


Ex before 
<p gg 
kind in the history of Lit. : ne 
erature. AS 


SES. 














CASSELL & Cour any. (Established 1848) 
43-45 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen Vinee mone me, all charges paid, 
for 5 days’ ion, one 5 comeiete set 
of WOMEN “OF Al ALL } NATIO} 
factory, | agree to pay you $1 Hy ors five 
days and $1.00 per month thereafter until the 
pace. $15.50, has been paid. If not satisfactory, 
will notify you. 


Name 





If satis- 





Occupation 


Address 
I would prefer to pay H 





cash after acceptance. 
monthly. 


OVERLAND 
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BORDENS 


EAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


d ‘World's: Standard. 


° or: all - 
— where:a- high 
grade: ‘Condensed: Milk: 


- 1s - desired - 


Borden's —Leaders- of Quality’ 
Est. 41857 


Send for Send for 
Baby Book Book of 80 
‘My Biography.” Fine Recipes. 

















T is sad to see the 
wasted ~~ be 
a man who 


worked hard and tailed ~<s Yi 


to provide an adequate 

jaueen for his family. 
It is equally sad to see the work of a man 
who has left his family a comfortable main- 
tenance brought to naught by the wife's 
inexperience or the folly or misconduct 
of others. 

What relief from anxiety to know that 
you have provided for your wife and chil- 
dren a certain and definite income that can- 
not be lost or diminished. 


Ata cost of practically 51 cents a day 
(age 35) THE TRAVELERS GUARAN- 
TEED LOW COST MONTHLY INCOME 
POLICY provides an income of $50 a month 
for twenty years. At a slightly larger cost, 
$50 a month for life. The policy will not 
lapse if you become unable to pay the pre- 
mium in consequence of total and perman- 
ent disability from accident or disease. 


Write for booklet—give your age. 


MORAL: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS. 


THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
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INVITATION 


BY ADDISON NEIL CLARK 


There is nothing half so rare 
As a California summer; 
There is nothing half so fair 
As her blossoms everywhere, 
As her skies beyond compare— 
Free to every tired comer. 


There is vigor in her air, 
In her ozone-laden breezes; 
And enough of it to spare 
For the weary ones who dare 
Take a respite from their care 
In the land where Nature pleases. 


So pray come and get your share— 
You who love the sun’s caresses, 
Who have more than you can bear 
And on whom dark sorrows wear— 
Come and meet her fair and square; 
California: “She Who Blesses.” 
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Photo by L. A. Huffman, Miles City, Mont. 
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A FRONTIER TOWN OF THE OLD DAYS 


BY FRED A. HUNT 


AVE YOU ever been in Miles 

City, Montana? Not the 

present city, situated on the 

line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, with its up-to-date accessor- 
ies of civilization and its adjuncts of 
gas, steam heat, sewerage system, 
water works, etc., that make for the 
comfort and luxury of its denizens; 
but the primitive settlement that was 
first thrown haphazard in an irregular 
iine facing the bank of the Yellow- 
stone, and whose architecture was the 
outcome of the limited pocketbook, 
building facilities and individual ar- 
tisanship of its erector. That village 
was located on the south bank of the 
river, and some distance below where 
the subsequent town was built near 
the embouchure of Tongue River. Its 
inhabitants were a heterogeneous as- 
semblage, and had two dominant char- 
acteristics; an inordinate desire to look 
upon the wine (or any other anti-tem- 
perance fluid) when it was red, and 
gave its color in the cup and to the 
nose of the imbiber, and a decided pen- 
chant for games of chance. 

Upon the establishment of the can- 
tonment, these wild spirits were natu- 
rally attracted, and came, some in rags 
and some with “jags,” and some (a 
very few) in what to them stood for 
velvet gowns. They were a hardy lot 
of pioneers, called a spade a spade 


with a profane qualifying adjective to 
make the noun more vehement, and 
were a law unto themselves, and that 
law frequently received its enforce- 
ment at the muzzle of a gun. One of 
these early acquirements of human 
flotsam and jetsam was a lady who 
rode astride her steed, with a Winches- 
ter across the saddle-bow, who came 
from Deadwood; another was Johnny 
Brooks, a handsome and stalwart fron- 
tiersman who looked, but did not act, 
like a cleric, and who came with credi- 
ble credentials of six souls that he had 
hurled across the Great Divide; and so 
they came from hither and thither, un- 
couth perhaps in speech and dress, in- 
tolerant of control, reckless of life, 
brave as Galahad, chivalric toward the 
opposite sex to a degree that seldom 
obtains among the most cultured of 
our advanced civilization, and with 
hearts, when they were touched, cap- 
able of the most exalted generosity 
and renunciation. It was a boarding- 
house hash of a community, and es- 
pecially resembled that renowned 
comestible, in the occasional discovery 
of utterly unexpected ingredients in its 
composition, a carmagnole of construc- 
tiveness. 

Anent the chivalry, there was a lady 
who did chores for the commander of 
the cantonment; whose physique was 
of the rail fence order, and whose 
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beauty was as that of the witch of En- 
dor. “For her own person, it beg- 
gared all description.” This damsel 
used to disport herself during the wet 
weather in a pair of men’s hip-length 
rubber boots, and in the abbreviated 
skirts that are now de rigueur, but that 
served to manifest a pair of limbs that 
were not mates. She was ungainly, 
and age could not wither her any more 
than she was, nor custom stale her in- 
finite variety and acerbity, but when 
the deep-chested, leather-lunged citi- 
zens of Miles City encountered this 
genre female, they accorded her re- 
spect, courtesy and deference that but 
few society belles now receive. Women 
were scarce, for one thing, but then 
those old-timers were not blackguards. 
They would shoot at the snap of a 
finger, but they would not utter a dis- 
respectful remark in the presence of a 
woman, and any one who inadvisedly 
did so was apt to bitterly regret his 
temerity. The strength and endurance 
of the stalwart oak was in them, and, 
also, like the oak, they were to be re- 
lied upon. 

Of course, the nucleus of the settle- 
ment was a saloon, and the article that 
was handed out to the thirsty wayfarer 
was condensed tarantula juice. 

One soldier drank of some Hecate 
brew, not wisely but too liberally, and 
the next morning was found sitting on 
his bunk with his arm around a sup- 
port, dead as a herring and limber as 
willow—arsenic doesn’t stiffen a ca- 
daver. Most of the beaux dressed in 
Mackinaw shirts, and their pantaloons 
were met above the knee, or shortly 
below the knee, by stalwart boots, and 
each man was his own fashion-plate. 

Many of these argonauts arrived 
per Mackinaw boat, a boat constructed 
only for navigating down stream, and 
made with as little damage to the lum- 
ber constructing it as was feasible, be- 
cause on arriving at the navigator’s 
destination the boat was knocked to 
pieces and the material sold or used to 
build a shack and furniture. Large 
amounts of produce were thus trans- 
ported from the upper regions of the 
river, and the cargo disposed of to the 


decided emolument of the vendors; 
potatoes and onions having retailed at 
six for a quarter during thei: scarcity. 
But the people deemed they had to 
have anti-scorbutics of the :.0tato and 
onion kind, not knowing that in the 
fleshy pulp of the cactus, which grew 
on every hand, against whose spines 
the leather leggings of the horsemen 
were constructed as effective guards, 
was a sovereign specific for and pre- 
ventive of that dread malady. They 
did not know that in that ungainly 
plant there was succulent feed for ani- 
mals when the spines and uncountable 
spicules were destroyed by burning 
over a hot flame, and in the mucilagi- 
nous pulp a deterrent of the maddening 
lust for water in an arid time. 

Of course, the freighting of supplies 
was part of the current industry, and 
the Carroll and Broadwater and Hub- 
bell trains were soon trying to make 
their way to and from the settlement 
while the infrequent steamboats also 
helped along. 

A frequent visitor to Miles City, in 
common with other civilian employees 
at the cantonment, was the celebrated 
scout, Luther S. Kelly, commonly 
known as “Yellowstone” Kelly among 
the whites and among the Indians as 
“Okshena-sea,” or White Boy. Kelly 
was chief scout to the command oper- 
ating in the Yellowstone country, and 
was undoubtedly “primus inter pares.” 
A man with a collegiate education, al- 
ways cool and self-possessed, unac- 
quainted with fear, a magnificent shot, 
he was a striking and admirable con- 
trast to some of the alleged scouts 
whose whole stock in trade seemed to 
be long hair and bombast. I have 
never seen a more capable scout, nor 
a braver man than “Yellowstone” 
Kelly, and withal, a more gentlemanly 
associate or truer friend. The only 
man comparable to him is Ben Clark 
(“Mie-no-to-wah,” or Red Neck), who 
is now custodian at Fort Reno, Okla- 
homa, after fifty years of service as 
scout and Cheyenne interpreter. Af- 
ter many years in the Government ser- 
vice, at the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American war, Kelly was commis- 




















Hank Wormwood, City Marshal, Miles City, 1879-80. 
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sioned lieutenant of volunteers, and 
was afterward Captain of Philippine 
scouts. Subsequently he was provin- 
cial treasurer, and while in the occu- 
pancy of that office the following epi- 
sode occurred as detailed under date 
of March 24, 1904: 

“Governor Taft, of the Philippines, 
has sent the following report to the 
War Department: 

“ ‘Affair at Surigao turns out to be 
escape of ten prisoners sentenced for 
long terms for ladronism, who, with 
sixty or eighty of their fellows, re- 
turned to Surigao, succeeded in sur- 
prising and rushing the constabulary 
barracks, obtaining constabulary arms 
and ammunition, killing Constabulary 
Inspector Lewis M. Clark, and thus 
taking command of the town. 

“Nine Americans, including two wo- 
men, retreated to the provincial build- 
ing, where, under the direction of 
Luther S. Kelly, provincial treasurer, 
formerly Captain of Volunteers, and 
still earlier Indian scout, known as 


‘Yeilowstone’ Kelly, they barricaded 
the building against the attacking 


party. The Americans, armed only 
with a few shotguns and short of am- 
munition, maintained their defense 
against the ladrones, refusing to yield 
to an ultimatum demanding guns by 
the reply of Kelly that they would not 
give up a single gun, and would kill 
on sight any ladrones within range. 
Assistant Chief Taylor arrived at Suri- 
gao with constabulary force about 
eighteen hours after the attack. On 
his approach ladrones disappeared, 
and many columns are now following 
them.” 

Captain Kelly is now U. S. Indian 
agent at San Carlos Agency, Arizona, 
and in referring to the besieging of the 
party, remarked that they passed a 
few very bad hours while the hyena 
ladrones were clamoring that they sur- 
render. The only fear in the hearts 
of the defenders was for the women, 
who ably assisted the men in loading 
their weapons. This is by no means 
the first time that Captain Kelly was 
in a tight place; nor the first time that 
he extricated himself and his associ- 
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ates therefrom by his calm bravery 
and readiness of acumen. 

An item of interest that occurred at 
the cantonment on December 16, 1876, 
was the arrival near Tongue River 
Butte of a party of Sioux Indians, who 
approached the post with their hands 
opened, slightly apart from their sides 
and singing: that is, they were making 
a noise that was their imitation of sing- 
ing; thus typifying that their mission 
was pacific. They were the plenipo- 
tentiaries from the main camp to ar- | 
range terms of surrender. There were 
a party of Crow scouts at the canton- 
ment at the time, and hearing their 
hereditary enemies approach, they sur- 
rounded and massacred them in very 
short time. Miles arrived on the scene 
of carnage, and the language he used 
to those misguided Crows was terse, 
detonatory and emphatic, so emphatic 
that they slunk into their camp and 
pulled out for their agency. This end- 
ed all possible negotiations for some 
time. 

The female relatives of the dead 
Sioux came to the post and mourned 
for their dead. Pending their being 
covered by the earth of their graves 
—they were interred American fash- 
ion, not on scaffolding, according to 
their custom from time immemorial— 
the squaws stood over the dead bodies, 
and with loud cries of lamentation, 
gashed their arms and breasts with 
knives of steel and flint, letting the 
blood flow upon the corpses. 

Widows among the Sioux pointed 
with pride to the many weals and cica- 
trizations on their torsos as evidence 
of the intensity of their affections for 
the bucks, and of their own stoical sac- 
rifice on the altar of connubial devo- 
tion. 

On the Miles City calendar is the 
record that on June 25, 1877, Captain 
Heintzelman, Assistant Quartermaster 
U.S. Army, with two hundred mechan- 
ics, reached the cantonment for the 
purpose of building the new post of 
Fort Keogh, whose site was about one 
and seven-tenths miles from the old 
one. Miles City rejoiced because of 
the era of prosperity that would ac- 
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High Bear Ogalalla, Sioux warrior. Mrs. Josephine Bruguier, wife of J. T. 
Copyright by L. A. Huffman. Bruguier (“Swift Bird.” ) 


























“Bill” Bullard, frontiersman and “Cowboy Annie,” a frontier type. 
packer. Miles City Studio, Photo. 
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crue on account of the expenditure of 
money by the employees. July 8, 1877, 
Colonel Michael V. Sheridan returned 
from Fort Custer with the bodies of 
General Custer and nine other officers 
who had been gathered in by the Angel 
of Death on that fateful battle-field. 
On July 16th, the steamer Rosebud 
came to port, having on board the Gen- 
eral commanding the United States 
Army (General William Tecumseh 
Sherman) accompanied by Colonels 
Poe and Bacon of his staff, and by 
Brigadier-General Alfred H. .Terry, 
Department Commander, with Major 
Benjamin C. Card, chief quartermas- 
ter of the department, and Captain 
Edward W. Smith, Eighteenth Infan- 
try, aide-de-camp. Two days later, 
glory was resplendent at the canton- 
ment when, at 6:30, the band and 


eight companies of the Fifth Infantry 











X. Biedler, one time organizer and 
head of the Vigilantes, and City 
Marshal of Miles City. 


Photo by David F. Barry. 


paraded on the plain near the post; 
the first battalion (Companies C, D, 
E and K), commanded by Major Geo. 
Gibson, and the second, mounted on 
captured Indian ponies (Companies B, 
F, G and I), commanded by Captain 
Simon Snyder, now Brigadier-General 
U. S. Army (retired.) The mounting 
of the Fifth Infantry on the Indian 
ponies was a most effective cause of 
the success of that regiment in maneu- 
vering against and whipping the In- 
dians, and also gained for it the so- 
briquet of the Eleventh Cavalry— 
there being then but ten cavalry regi- 
ments in the regular establishment. As 
soldiers, the men on the parade pre- 
sented a somewhat grotesque appear- 
ance, as they were attired in their use- 
ful field raiment, but as Indian fight- 
ers and seasoned campaigners they 
were unexcelled. Preceding the re- 
view, General Sherman presented the 
men with some thirty medals of honor, 
which were pinned on their breasts by 
Mrs. Miles. July 24th, at retreat, the 
steamer Silver City arrived with Lieu- 
tenant-General Philip Henry Sheridan 
(“Little Phil”) with Colonel George A. 
Forsyth (Major, Ninth U. S. Cavalry), 
and Colonel James W. Forsyth (Major 
Tenth U. S. Cavalry), and Colonel De- 
los B. Sackett of his staff, and Briga- 
dier-General George Crook and his 
staff. 

During all of Sitting Bull’s incur- 
sions, he was ably aided and abetted 
by his nephew and prime minister, 
“Johnny” Bruguier, or, as his right 
name was, John Thomas Bruguier. He 
was afterward a most valuable help to 
the troops operative along the Yel- 
lowstone, and because of his inestima- 
ble services in this behalf, he was ex- 
onerated of the murder charge in his 
trial at Fargo, N. D. He surrendered 
to the authorities to answer for the 
killing at Standing Rock Agency, and 
General Nelson A. Miles eloquently 
testified to the frequency and value of 
his service to the troops. He was 
murdered, however, in 1898 by un- 
known parties. One of the two mur- 
derers confessed to the participation 
in the crime on his death-bed, impli- 
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cating another man who is supposed to 
be in hiding in South Dakota. 

One of the prominent and solid citi- 
zens of the modern Miles City is Fred- 
erick William Schmalsle, who was a 
daring scout in the early days. One 
of his notable achievements was the 
capture of a train-robber who had 
made his abode in a cabin some dis- 
tance up Tongue River Valley, where 
he was in a condition of alert and 
armed watchfulness. General Miles 
was informed by the civic authorities 
at St. Paul of his presumed conceal- 
ment somewhere in the vicinage of 
Fort Keogh, and also of the fact that 
there was quite a large reward offered 
for his apprehension by the railroad 
people who were the sufferers by his 
predatory attack on the train. Miles 
was desirous of arresting him, but 
knew if he sent troops after him it 
would mean the killing or wounding 
of many of the posse, and Miles was 
ever solicitous for the preservation of 
the lives of the men of his command. 
So he sent for Schmalsle and acquaint- 
ed him with the possibility of making 
some money by the capture. At that 
time, Scout Schmalsle was not en- 
dowed with a superfluity of wealth; in 
fact, he was conducting a small store 
with a small stock of wet goods. He 
decided that the adventure would be 
agreeable, and the results of the cap- 
ture, if made, more so. He attired 
himself in dilapidated costume; rode 
a meek and sorrowful steed, and led 
by the lariat a forlorn mule, as pack- 
animal, with a most impoverished-ap- 
pearing mess of traps for tentage, 
equipment and cooking utensils. His 
shooting-irons were in first-class order, 
and he had plenty of ammunition, 
which he was eminently capable of 
expending with the best results—and 
Schmalsle didn’t know what fear was. 

He proceeded up the valley, and 
ultimately came within range of the 
cabin, at the door of which sat the ob- 
ject of his quest with his Winchester 
across his lap, and a whole arsenal of 
weapons attached to his belt. Schmal- 
sle had seen his quarry ere the latter 
saw him, and had quickly and furtive- 


ly loosened the lashings of his pack. 
He slouched up near the bandit and 
passed the customary “How!” and 
then ensued a desultory conversation, 
the. scout meanwhile industriously 
tightening the cinches and adjusting 
the slings of his pack. The bandit 
keenly surveyed the poverty-stricken 
outfit, and perhaps relaxed somewhat 
of his vigilance as he realized how in- 
digent it was, and how unlikely that 
its proprietor could be a law-officer or 
an under-study for one. 

But he kept Schmalsle away from 
him, and the latter had no chance to 
get the drop on him. Shortly all the 
adjustment to the pack that was nec- 
essary was completed, and Schmalsle 
pretended to resume his journey, hav- 
ing remarked that he was contemplat- 
ing pulling through to Deadwood. He 
suddenly dropped the reins of his sad- 


Miss Jennie Wallace, a young lady of 
the Mountain Crow tribe. 
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dle animal and the lariat of his pack- 
animal, and advanced toward the rob- 
ber, who dropped his gun into the palm 
of his left hand and fingered the ham- 
mer, warning Schmalsle that he wanted 
him to continue his journey. Schmalsle 
stated that he was going ahead in a 
minute, but that he was out of tobacco, 
and would the bandit relieve his nico- 
tine craving? The theatrical mendi- 
cancy of Schmalsle’s outfit had evi- 
dently had its due and anticipated ef- 
fect, for the robber let the butt of his 
gun rest on the ground, while he 
groped for the desired tobacco in his 
cabin, within which both of them were 
by this time. On turning to hand 
Schmalsle the tobacco, he stared into 
the muzzle of a Colt, and behind it 
were the glittering, steely eyes of 
Schmalsle. When he saw those eyes 
he knew the jig was up, and allowed 
himself to be disarmed, while uttering 
volley after volley of the most in- 
genious and frightful imprecations. 
He was mounted on the seedy pack- 

- animal, his hands tied behind him, and 
afterward led at the chariot wheels of 
his captor into Fort Keogh and into 
the guard-house, whence he was trans- 
ferred to St. Paul, and to the peniten- 
tiary. Schmalsle received the reward 
which, mayhap, was the nucleus of his 
present prosperity, and which he as- 
suredly deserved, for every moment 
he was in the presence of the bandit 
before disarming him, he was in dead- 
ly peril of his life; for, had the latter 
had the slightest suspicion as _ to 
Schmalsle’s purpose, he would have 
unhesitatingly shot him down without 
mercy. 

With the growth of Miles City, more 
pretentious saloons became the vogue, 
and “hurdy-gurdies” appeared. These 
are known to the denizens of the East 
as dance halls, the ladies attendant up- 
on which are principally distinguished 
for their freedom of manner and im- 
propriety of behavior. But, as_ re- 
marked before, women were scarce, 
and this paucity made the inhabitants 
none too critical. An acquaintance of 
mine, who had spent some time in the 
‘wilds of Alaska, informed me that he 


had at one time deemed an Aleut 
squaw handsome. 

At one of these resorts one evening, 
a young soldier of the Second Cavalry 
became involved in an altercation with 
one of the aspirants for the compan- 
ionship of the “fairy” with whom he 
had been dancing, and as the argument 
became quite personal and the soldier 
reflected on the maternal ancestry of 
the gentleman whom he was address- 
ing, the latter promptly shot him. The 
shooter was sequestered in the little 
hewn-log jail and the soldier taken to 
the post, where it was estimated that 
his wound might terminate fatally. A 
number of his comrades armed them- 
selves and slunk out of the post, 
crossed Tongue River, and massed 
around the jail, where they demanded 
the surrender of the shooter to them 
that he might be expeditiously and 
systematically hanged. Within the 
jail, prepared for their coming, were 
the City Marshal, a volunteer deputy, 
and the shooter, and arrayed on an ad- 
jacent table were plenty of arms and 
ammunition. The Marshal replied to 
the courteous request for the yielding 
up of his prisoner tersely but decisive- 
ly, whereupon the soldiers retired to 
some little distance from the bastile 
and commenced to make a_ colander 
of it. The three guardsmen inside did 
their part of the volleying, and this 
interchange of ballistic amenities was 
continued until a company of cavalry 
from the post arrived on the scene, be- 
fore whom the besiegers melted away 
and incontinently disappeared. The 
occupants of the donjon-keep were un- 
harmed, save one, shot through the 


‘ leg, which afterward had to be ampu- 


tated, conferring upon the defender an 
undesirable memento of that manful 
defense of the integrity of the law in 
Miles City. 

With the augmentation of these 
manifestations of the luxuries of life, 
another one developed—a photograph 
gallery that was established in a dug- 
out by L. A. Huffman, a _ thorough 
Westerner and a splendid, good fellow. 
To his skill we are indebted for many 
genre pictures of men and places of 














Diamond R bull train, Main street, Miies City, 1880. 


the primitive Montana, and if any of 
our readers desire such mementoes of 


a dying—perhaps dead—age, they 
should obtain from him some of his 
series of Western views. Like the rest 
of us, Mr. Huffman is attaining the 
autumn of life, but the spring of his 
disposition is unimpaired, as witness 
his regrets over the decadence of the 
untrammeled West. Thus his Jere- 
miad: 


Photo by L. A. Huffman. 


“Fate had it that I should be Post 
Photographer with the army here in 
the Yellqwstone—Big Horn County— 
during the late seventies, in the stir- 
ring Indian campaigns close following 
the destruction of Custer’s command: 
The Northern Pacific Railway had not 
yet entered Montana. George had not 
yet made the Kodak, but thanks-be, 
there was the old wet plate, the collo- 
dion bottle and bath. I made photo- 
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graphs. Yes, it was worth while, de- 
spite the attendant and ungodly smells 
of that old process. 

“Round about us the army of buffalo 
hunters—red men and white—were 
waging the final war of extermination 
upon the last great herds of American 
bison seen upon this continent. 

“Then came the cattleman, the 
“Trail Boss,” with his army of cow- 
boys, and the great cattle round-ups. 
Then the army of railway builders. 
That—the railway—was the fatal com- 
ing. It was then, as Emerson Hough 
puts it, that ‘the belt slipped, the en- 
gine raced.’ One looked about and 
said: ‘This is the last West.’ It was 
not so. There was no more West af- 
ter that. It was a dream and a forget- 
ting, a chapter forever closed.” 

True, there was no more West. 

In closing this reminiscence it may 
be written as a deserved encomium of 
the early town that, for its size, it was 
probably as warm a spot as could be 

_ found on the earth’s surface; and that 
the once popular ditty, “There’ll be a 
hot time in the old town to-night,” 
would have been glaringly inappropri- 
ate to Miles City, for the hot time was 
maintained from early morn ’til dewy 
eve, whereupon a new deal was made 
from dewy eve ’til early morn. The 











Miles City in 1878. 
Copyright by L. A. Huffman. 


denizens of Miles City were stalwart 
and unsuspected of timorousness; they 
lived carelessly and rapidly, and usu- 
ally died rapidly—with their boots on. 
But there were no unsavory divorce 
cases in that Montana coagulation of 
humanity. 

And the Indians, too, who were an 
incessant annoyance to the settlers, 
have passed away with their moccasins 
on, and their degenerate successors 
now wear boots. They may be very 
much more useful, but they lack the 
picturesque characteristics of the un- 
agencied red men. 





THE SEA CALLS 


TAFT BAYNE 


BY JULIA 


Voice of the sea which‘calls us faint and far, 
Only the soul can hear, we wonder why 

Green fields delight not, nor the summer sky; 
There is no rest, no pleasure where we are; 
The river sliding ’neath the evening star, 

The dark, still lustre of the mountain pool, 
The sparkling springs where Hygeia’s gates unbar, 
The breezy freedom of the pine-set hills, 
The lake’s crisp crinkle on a smiling shore, 
Will not these satisfy? A longing thrills 
Thee, strange, insistent, never felt before ? 


Go! The Sea calls thee where the salt wave spills 
Itself forever on the white sand floor. 





IN DARKEST MEXICO 


BY HAROLD EDWARD SMITH 





(The present prominence of Mexico and Mexican affairs in the public eye 
serves to make the following article of peculiar interest. It is a graphic nar- 
rative of the author’s adventures while traveling on foot through a region 
rarely traversed by Americans, especially in his fashion. It gives excellent 
ideas of the local geography and the actual conditions among the people of 
Mexico. The trip was made at the outbreak of the revolution which resulted 
in the abdication of President Diaz, and reveals conditions then existing in 
the heart of the country. Early in June, the region traversed by Mr. Smith 
was visited by a severe earthquake, and Mount Colima broke forth in violent 


eruption.—EDITOR. ) 











Y TRAVELING companion, 
Mr. Herbert Thompson, a 
San Francisco journalist of 


adventurous tendencies, had 
with great foresight formed the ac- 
quaintance at Manzanillo of a cattle 
buyer from Guadalajara, and his 
friend from Los Angeles, a transplant- 
ed product of the great corn belt. 
Joining forces, we decided to travel 
together through the rugged mountains 
of Western Mexico until we reached 
our objective point, Tuxpan, situated 
in the table-land on a branch line of 
the railroad leading to Guadalajara. 
After devious wanderings through 
the tropics from Manzanillo, we finally 
reached the city of Colima, situated on 
the rim of the mountains, and famous 
for the natural beauty of its surround- 
ings, the uniformity of its arcades, and 
the picturesqueness of its inhabitants. 
Leaving Colima, we hoped to reach 
the hamlet of Tonila along the old 
Spanish trail before the heat of the 
day became too intense, but at this 
point in our journey, I had my first 
introduction to the general cussedness 
of the Mexican mule as he flourishes 
in the land of Manana. The cattle- 
buyer and his friend, with shrewdness 


born of long experience, had selected 
at Colima two likely-looking animals, 
while Thompson, having campaigned 
in the Philippines and roughed it else- 
where, made a judicious selection of 
his mount, leaving for me by a process 
of elimination a mangy specimen, 
whose perversity became so pro- 
nounced before we reached Tonila that 
notwithstanding my Herculean efforts 
to keep pace with the others, I was 
left in the rear. Eventually, however, 
the sudden looming into view of To- 
nila brought a welcome surcease from 
mental and physical anguish. 

Further on the road was rugged, the 
old paving stones originally laid by the 
Spaniards having become loosened by 
centuries of heavy travel, were sharp 
and the “going was heavy.” 

Nevertheless, I walked on mile af- 
ter mile, sweating extensively in the 
tropical rays of the sun, thinking that 
my companions would overtake me 
every minute. — 

The way involved a detour of the 
broad base of the mountain, which 
sloped ponderously towards@ite’ val- 
ley. Later on a heavy canyon was 
encountered, and a long time was occu- 
pied in surmounting the mesa on the 
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other side. A few miles further on, 
upon an eminence, a typical hacienda 
was reached. The heat of this period 
of the afternoon was intense, and, 
worrying over the non-appearance, of 
my companions, I entered the home, 
and was met at the threshold by the 
elderly and good-natured father of a 
’ typical Spanish family domesticated 
in this wild country. 

An invitation to rest was accorded, 
and by exercise of the few Spanish 
words with which I was familiar I en- 
deavored to explain the situation re- 
garding the loss of my companions. 
My remarks were coupled with sundry 
gestures, and the father filled in the 
gaps by an excited torrent of Spanish, 
of which I caught the drift occasion- 
ally, but sufficiently to make me real- 
ize that he understood the predica- 
ment in which I was placed. I lay 
half-unconscious for almost an hour, 
overcome by the heat of my exertions, 
noting, however, the simplicity of the 
family life as exemplified around me. 

The mother offered me a glass of 
water, and I thought that the young 


daughter felt sympathetic as she per- 


. of the mountain. 


severed in some needle-work task close 
to where I was lying on a rude bench 
with my coat as a pillow. 

Reluctantly the conclusion was born 
to me that I had lost my companions, 
who, she explained, had probably 
taken a new trail leading direct to the 
main valley and the river, while I had 
come by the old trail skirting the base 
The father stated 
that the hamlJet of Platanar was an 
hour’s journey distant along the trail 
I was traveling, and that after reach- 
ing Patanar I might find a trail branch- 
ing abruptly from there to the river, 
where I calculated I might still meet 
with my companions. 

The inclination to remain over-night 
at this home was strong, as the family 
was undoubtedly of true Spanish blood 
—courteous and sympathetic. 

Cheerfulness pervaded the atmos- 
phere of the home, and the mother, 
slightly darker of complexion than the 
father and the daughter, was singing 
during her work in the kitchen. She 
was, however, totally dissimilar in ap- 
pearance and breeding from the peons 
with Italian type of features, while the 


Canyon cutting the mesa near Colima volcano. 





Street scene in Tuxpan. 


father and daughter possessed the soft, 
olive complexion of the Castilians. 


The former appeared patriarchal, with 


white hair and beard, and the daugh- 
ter was of modest demeanor and natu- 
ral in manner. The father’s personal- 
ity dominated the whole house. He 
appeared much pleased when I ex- 
pressed my admiration of the sight of 
the house, which was “muy bonita” 
and “fresco.” 

After concluding that I had better 
continue the journey, adios were said 
with elaborate ceremony, and the 
gruelling walk was commenced. Upon 
the mesa I passed some fields under 
cultivation, and on the left I ap- 
proached a hacienda separated from 
the trail by a low stone fence to which 
I was attracted by the sight of three or 
four peons wearing huge sombreros, 
and a quantity of burros with packs 
halting before a stone arch curiously 
forming the front of a recess like a 
half dome, built of stone, whence, 
through a rear entrance a path pro- 
ceeded directly to the hacienda. The 
interior of the dome seen from the trail 
through a small aperture presented an 
appearance of coolness and shade in 


strong contrast to the heat and glare 
outside. A very old woman and a little 
girl of the peon class, together with a 
few jars, occupied the available space 
of the interior. The old woman was 
selling water, drawn from the huge 
earthen jars, to the peons at a centavo 
a drink, comprising about a pint, and 
contained in a round earthen vessel 
without a handle. Taking my turn and 
feverishly asking for agua, I presented 
the smallest coin I had, one of fifty 
centavos. Neither the woman nor the 
peons were able to change this amount, 
however, and completely fagged out, 
I sat down dispiritedly on. a log in 
the shade and watched the peons tak- 
ing their drink. After their departure 
with the burros in a cloud of dust, the 
old woman leaned out, wrinkled and 
black of skin, and to my surprise, held 
out a drink of water, which without 
further ceremony I took, again proffer- 
ing the fifty centavos as I handed her 
back an empty vessel. She shook her 
head and merely said “mas agua.” I 
declined, and thanked her for her cour- 
tesy. 

An hour’s walk down the grade 
brought me to the small hamlet of 
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Platanar, which stretched out in a 
straggling fashion for some. distance 
along both sides of the trail. Thatched 
and adobe houses gave the place a de- 
jected appearance, while evidences of 
extreme poverty were discernible. 
Children poorly clad, playing along 
the door steps, divided attention with 
the fierce curs, of which there were a 
large number. The trail through the 
village had broadened to the dimen- 
sions of a road, and halting at the first 
cross-road, which apparently led 
downward toward the river, I faced a 
cantina on one corner of so forbidding 
an appearance that I turned to the 
other corner, where there was located 
a small building combining the gen- 
eral features of a grocery and mer- 
chandise store. I was again thirsty, 
and observing some bottled goods 
within, entered and purchased of the 
girl behind the counter a bottle of beer, 
which was quickly followed by an- 
other. I endeavored to explain to the 
girl my predicament and my desire to 
reach the main trail through the val- 
Jey at the earliest possible moment. 


The girl, apparently not understanding 
me, beckoned to an elderly woman in 


an adjoining room, probably her 
mother, who came out, presenting a 
very slatternly appearance. A whis- 
pered consultation took place between 
the two, and my presence in the ‘store 
was evidently not looked upon with 
favor, as they eyed me suspiciously. 
After trying vainly to elicit informa- 
tion of value from these people of the 
peon class, which I had a presenti- 
ment they could furnish if they wanted 
to, I proceeded in disgust up the road, 


hoping.to find some one with a greater . 


degree of intelligence further on. As 
I left the store, I was conscious of be- 
ing observed closely by three or four 
peons of most unprepossessing appear- 
ance lounging around the cantina. A 
feeling of revulsion and misgiving 
took hold of me, and an eager desire 
to get away from the surroundings as 
quickly as possible. Automatically 
I continued along the main road, shad- 
ed somewhat by trees. Finally a 
school house appeared on the left, and 


a bare, meagre church on the right- 
hand side, of no architectural preten- 
sions whatever, and exemplifying 
clearly the extreme poverty of the 
town. The road broadened out still 
further into a rude sort of square at 
this point, but the ground was not soft- 
ened by any plaza or shade trees. Hes- 
itating here, I noted at this moment the 
arrival of a typical peon on a burro 
with a very heavy pack, both present- 
ing an emaciated appearance. The 
peon dismounted in front of the church, 
to the great relief of the already over- 
burdened burro, and accosted abruptly 
a woman walking a slight distance be- 
hind the burro. She was shabbily 
dressed, and had the hopeless, deject- 
ed look of ignorance and misfortune. 
The man immediately started on a 
brisk walk for another evil-looking 
cantina several doors from the school 
house, while the woman entered 
the church on the other side of the 
road. I could see her kneeling there 
entirely alone, and I felt that she was 
in complete harmony with the 
wretched appearance of the interior of 
the church. The burro was left to his 
own resources in the middle of the 
square. He looked around first at the 
cantina, and then at the church, as 
though agreeably surprised, and im- 
mediately gave voice to his feelings by 
a vociferous h2e-haw with all its em- 
bellishments. In spite of the predica- 
ment in which I was placed at this 
time, I could not help laughing out 
loudly at this incident, which fact 
brought into view several loungers 
from the second cantina, who stared 
at me closely. I decided that I had 
enough of this, and walked on disgust- 
edly along the main trail. So far as I 
can remember, the time was about 4:30 
in the afternoon. A walk of a few 
hundred yards under shade trees 
brought me, after an abrupt descent, 
to the side of a considerable stream 
forming the bottom of another canyon. 
I forded the stream and commenced 
the ascent on the other side, where, to 
my surprise, the straggling huts still 
continued, and the village, if it can be 
so dignified, lapped over both sides of 








A mud-built village of the mountain country. 
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the stream: The ascent was very 
abrupt, after leaving the stream, and 
the huts were quickly left behind, as 
the trail wound in a circuitous manner 
for fully two miles in the endeavor to 
reach the mesa again. After a strenu- 
ous climb I came to the top of the 
hill, where another series of huts be- 
came visible, the trail turning sharply 
to the left towards the volcano. At 
my right, just as the trail turned, a 
large corral was situated, and a barn 
of considerable dimensions and of 
much superior construction to any of 
the other buildings. A number of cat- 
tle were standing in the corral, but the 
central figure was a young man, well 
dressed, with a large sombrero, and on 
a fine-looking horse which he was ex- 
ercising in a manner to give me the 
impression that he was perfecting him- 
self in feats of horsemanship. The 
corral also contained a number of 
ranch hands who were watching with 
admiration the feats performed by the 
rider. Entering the corral, I asked the 
young man for information regarding 
the distance to Tuxpan, as I had now 
given up all hope of meeting my 


friends by the valley trail. Every one 


displayed the utmost surprise at my 
sudden appearance on foot, but the 
young man responded courteously in 
broken English, stating that it was 
fully eight hours’ heavy traveling from 
that point along the mountain trail. I 
was thoroughly worn out by the exer- 
tions of the day which was drawing 
to a close, and therefore asked where 
I could lodge for the night, hinting 
strongly that I should like to be put up 
at the hacienda, which I thought might 
be further along the trail. The young 
man explained that his father owned 
the estate, but that he was not ex- 
pected home for at least two hours. He 
himself was attending school in Guad- 
alajara, and had just reached the 
ranch on a short visit, and was trying 
out his new horse. He apologized pro- 
fusely for not being able to put me up 
for the night, alleging that they had 
no facilities and only occasionally vis- 
ited the ranch, lodging in a small room 
with one bed. I saw no evidence of 
any home on the premises, merely the 
barn and a number of huts of the rud- 
est description, fitted for habitation 
only by peons. Accompanied by the 
young man, I managed, however, to se- 


The Plaza at Colima. 





View of country near Colima. 


cure a rude meal at a peon’s hut, con- 
sisting of fairly good frijoles and a 
few mouthfuls of what looked like sau- 


sage-meat fried in gravy. No coffee 
was obtainable, and the entire supper 
cost fifteen centavos. The young man 
instructed the woman who prepared 
the meal to do the best she could for 
me, but scarcely anything eatable was 
to be had, as we applied to several 


huts, whose owners explained that 
they were entirely out of food, even 
before being able to obtain this scanty 
meal. 

The young man sat in the hut, and 
after again expressing his regrets re- 
garding the insufficiency of the accom- 
™modations, displayed considerable 
curiosity as to the reason for my trav- 
eling on foot in this remote locality. 
Apparently understanding my expla- 
nation he then talked freely about him- 
self, stating that he had been studying 
English for about three months, and 
that his father intended sending him 
to New York the following year to 
complete his education. He was six- 
teen years old, and was sanguine of 
his ability to acquire a knowledge of 
English, if sent to the United States, 


which he was very desirous of visiting, 
having two brothers living in Los An- 
geles. He himself bore every indica- 
tion of good family standing and gen- 
tlemanly instincts, and it occurred to 
me that he was an excellent exponent 
of the feudal system existing in Mex- 
ico, of which no doubt he formed a 
component part. He handled himself 
on ihe horse with grace and dexterity. 
His saddle and trappings were of su- 
perior quality, and he compelled the 
admiration of the peons with whom 
the slightest expression of his wishes 
seemed to be law. 

The discouraging information was 
imparted to me that there was no place 
between the ranch and Tuxpan where 
I could find lodging for the night. The 
only alternative was to make the de- 
scent back to Platanar and to trust to 
luck there. The young man, while ex- 
tremely courteous, and apparently de- 
ploring the necessity of my being 
obliged to retrace my steps, neverthe- 
less was secretly glad, I think, to see 
me go, his curiosity as to my presénce 
at the ranch having been satisfied. 

Darkness had long since fallen by 
the time the tedious return to Platanar 
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had been made. I floundered across 
the stream, finally emerging at the 
cantina which the man with the burro 
had entered in the afternoon. A surly 
young peon attended to my wants, 
namely, a bottle of beer, which was 
warm and unpalatable. I endeavored 
to interest him as to the necessity of 
my finding accommodations for the 
night, but he insisted there was no 
hotel in Platanar. Apparently he did 
not care in the least what happened to 
me. The situation was becoming well 
nigh intolerable when, at this junc- 
ture, two other young peons entered 
the cantina. Thinking they might help 
me, I foolishly asked them to have a 
drink, producing the smallest coin I 
had on hand, namely, a bill of twenty 
pesos. Great excitement seemed to 
be aroused by the production of this 
amount of money, and fully half an 
hour was consumed in securing change 
—and the hamlet must have been ran- 
sacked to obtain the requisite amount. 
The change was finally paid me, all in 
silver of fifty centavo pieces. It be- 
came apparent that I was now an ob- 
ject of central interest, and that the 
production of so much money, accord- 
ing to their standards of wealth, had 
aroused the cupidity of the peons, who 
commenced to gather in large num- 
bers in the cantina, which was of very 
rough appearance, small and poorly 
lighted by a single lamp, and evidently 
adapted for the requirements of a pov- 
erty-stricken clientage. Seeing that 
the peons were not disposed to assist 
me in my efforts to find lodgment for 
the night, probably in the hopes of 
extorting money from me, I adopted 
different tactics, seated myself as non- 
chalantly as I could in the only chair 
in the cantina, and called for another 
bottle of beer, which I drank slowly 
and in silence. The spectators, tall, 
powerful, dark men of pronounced 
Indian type, gazed at me_ curiously 
from points of vantage on boxes. We 
sat there in silence for fully three- 
quarters of an hour, when one peon 
suddenly announced there was a meson 
across the river. Concealing undue 
anxiety, I asked the peon to show me 


the place, not being desirous of cross- 
ing the river again in the darkness 
alone at night, the distance being fully 
a quarter of a mile and a hard trip un- 
der the best of circumstances. The 
peon agreed, and after he had gathered 
several sticks of wood which he light- 
ed for a torch, we started off. The 
wood burned well, and by help of the 
flickering light we forded the stream 
without incident and in silence, al- 
though I confess my nerves were now 
on edge, and I imagined myself being 
attacked momentarily, out of the dark- 
ness by some lurking peon who knew 
that I had with me a considerable sum 
of money. 

The meson turned out to be a low, 
plastered building of considerable 
dimensions, possessing an inner court- 
yard for the accommodation of burros, 
while rude sleeping apartments for 
their masters occupied the space sur- 
rounding the court-yard. We entered 
by a heavy wooden door, which proved 
to be the only manner of entrance 
from the trail. I gave the peon twenty 
centavos for his services, which 
seemed to satisfy him, and he left, 
abruptly. A number of peons were 
lounging around the courtyard, while 
a prodigious number of burros were 
gathered in the inclosure, their packs 
strewn about in heaps. I approached 
a sour-looking woman standing near 
the doorway, and stated my desire to 
have a room for the night. She called 
to a man who came forward and spoke 
to me gruffly in Spanish. Not under- 
standing him, I reiterated my request, 
producing from my pocket a fifty cen- 
tavo piece. He took the money with- 
out a word, and led me to a very rude 
room opening on the court near the en- 
trance. He lighted a candle, and I 
could see that he was roughly dressed 
and his features of the coarsest de- 
scription. He appeared half-stupefied 
with drink, but pointed to a single bed 
in the corner of the room, possessing 
one blanket. He then left, depositing 
the candle on the floor, as there was 
not another article of furniture in the 
room. In fact, it was entirely bare, 
having a brick floor, wooden rafters 
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overhead and was rudely plastered on 

the walls. No’ windows were in evi- 
dence, and the only mode of egress 
was the heavy wooden door by which 
we had entered. The door contained 
a lock, but I was left without a key. 
A heavy, foul smell pervaded the at- 
mosphere. Immediately outside the 
door, on entering, I had noticed lying 
in a heap of rags on the brick flooring 
in the courtyard two wretched beggars, 
a man and a woman, fairly rotting to 
pieces. Closing the door, I blew out 
the candle, and lay down on the cot 
without undressing, as I was afraid of 
vermin and wanted to be prepared for 
eventualities. 

I could dimly see the moonlight 
through an aperture in the door. About 
half an hour later the aperture dark- 
ened, and I surmised that one of the 
beggars or some one else was peering 
through the aperture or listening to 
hear if I were asleep. This theory 
proved correct, as in a few minutes the 
light was again discernible, and I 
could distinguish the muffled footsteps 
of some one walking gently away. 


Sleep was out of the question, and 


I passed a miserable night. Time 
dragged, and my imagination was ex- 
ceedingly active. I was not disturbed, 
however, but about 1 o’clock in the 
morning, sounds of activity became 
noticeable from the courtyard. The 
stamping of burros and the noise pro- 
duced by the efforts of peons to place 
packs upon the animals reminded me 
that traveling at night was resorted to 
freely in this country. Sleep being 
out of the question, I decided to take 
advantage of the moonlight and with- 
out breakfast complete the irksome 
journey to Tuxpan. Stepping out of 
the room hastily, I startled several 
sleepy peons busy with their pack ani- 
mals, who looked at me closely, and 
after reaching the trail I started walk- 
ing carefully, owing to its roughness, 
up the steep grade towards the ranch 
from which I had descended the even- 
ing before. I had traversed about a 
mile and a half, and was proceeding 
slowly, clouds partly obscuring the 
moon and rendering the light fitful and 


moonlight. 


uncertain, when suddenly I came upon 
a sharp bend in the trail in the direc- 
tion of the volcano. The trail at this 


_ point was shaded by trees and shrub- 


bery, and was marked by stone fences 
on each side. Just as I made the turn, 
I was startled by the proximity of a 
man, dressed in dirty white, after the 
peon fashion, sitting on the left-hand 
side of the trail a few feet ahead of 
me. He jumped up on seeing me, and 
slowly advanced in my direction, mut- 
tering a few unintelligible words. He 
was a tall, spare man, and I could dis- 
tinguish a knife stuck in his sash. It 
flashed over me that there was danger 
from this man. I instinctively realized 
that he had been waiting for me to 
pass by at this lonely spot for the pur- 
pose of robbery. I backed away from 
him, and as he continued to walk rap- 
idly towards me, I ignominiously took 
to my heels in sudden fright, as I real- 
ized I was unarmed and helpless. I 
ran as fast as I could over the rough, 
loose stones, taking my chances of fall- 
ing at every step, for about half a mile 
down the grade backwards towards 
Platanar. The man followed me for a 
portion of the distance, but did not 
overtake me. Suddenly the dread that 
he might have a confederate further 
down the trail came over me, and I 
feared I might be trapped between 
them. I therefore stopped in the trail 
and listened. All was silent, the light 
fitful. It occurred to me to scale the 
stone fence to the side of the trail and 
take refuge in the brush, awaiting 
developments. After climbing over 
the wall as noiselessly as possible, and 
after lying behind a bush for fully 
half an hour without hearing a sound 
beyond the mysterious voices of the 
night, I was suddenly aroused by the 
crunching of hoofs on the rough trail 
and the unmistakable voice of a peon, 
entreating by sundry expressions of re- 
proof his burros to a proper apprecia- 
tion of their duties. His clear, low, 
musical voice sounded strangely in the 
I impulsively arose from 
my place of concealment, scaled the 
wall and steod in the trail as the peon 
with two burros loaded to a ridiculous 
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degree, came toiling up the grade. I 
was impressed by the low, groaning 
sound emitted by the first burro, a dab 
gray creature whose particular charac- 
teristics impressed themselves upon 
me later on aiter I had had an oppor- 
tunity to study him at closer range. 

The peon suddenly stopped on see- 
ing me standing motionless in the 
moonlight. He gave a low “hist,” to 
which I promptly responded. He an- 
swered my salutation, and approach- 
ing him, I inquired the road to Tux- 
pan, and asked leave to accompany 
him along the trail. He signified his 
willingness, and immediately, by 
means of a whip and a small knife 
which he applied to a tender portion 
of the foremost burro’s anatomy, cou- 
pled with a volley of Spanish oaths 
and exclamations of entreaty, managed 
to start the cavalcade in motion, which 
had taken advantage of my presence 
to stop abruptly. The peon was a 
spare man, turning gray, and to me he 
seemed rather above the average of 


his class. He was dressed in a coarse 
white garment with a red sash, sandals 
and a sombrero of some felt material. 
I was glad to attach myself to this 
party, and we proceeded laboriously 
on our way. 

I endeavored to explain briefly to 
the peon the situation which had led 
me to seek his protection. He seemed 
to understand, merely asking if I were 
not the man who had spent the night 
at Platanar, while I noticed he kept a 
sharp lookout, particularly at the place 
where the bend in the trail occurred. 
We passed this spot without incident, 
and finally surmounted the ascent and 
gained the ranch which I had visited 
the evening before. 

The time dragged slowly, but never- 
theless we continued to make progress. 
At times the foremost burro would 
stop of his own accord, and heroic 
measures were required to induce him 
to move. 

Day broke as we descended a can- 
yon, at the bottom of which the peon 
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directed me to take a trail branching 
off to the right down the river course, 
while he himself ascended the canyon 
on the other side along the trail, which 
ne explained led to the town of Zapot- 
lan. I was sorry to lose the peon, but 
not so sorry to lose the burros, as, 
along with iack of sleep, lack of food, 
and excitement, they had “gotten on 
my nerves.” 

The balance of the trip to Tuxpan 
occupying about two hours was with- 
out particular incident. The trail was 
well defined, and after crossing the 
main Tuxpan River, ascended the final 
canyon into a sunbaked mesa, along 
which I walked for a period in the 
gathering heat as the sun rose higher 
in the heavens, until finally I could 
see the cathedral in Tuxpan looming 
up in the distance. 

Coincident with this vista, I reached 
the railroad track, which I followed 
for half an hour until I came to the 
railroad station of Tuxpan. A short 
distance further on brought me to the 


outskirts of the quaint Mexican town, 
where in the bright sunlight along a 
dusty road I met by the merest chance 
my friend Thompson, walking straight 
towards me. He was a picture of 
anxiety. We were overjoyed at meet- 
ing, and he assisted me, thoroughly 
exhausted, to a typical inn, where I 
was not long in doing justice to a 
breakfast of cool, frothy beer and eat- 
ables that tasted like manna after my 
long period of enforced fasting. 

Thompson informed me that the 
party had given me up for lost, and as 
a final resort he had enlisted the ser- 
vices of the rurales, through the kind- 
ly offices of their commander, to as- 
sist in the search, but fortunately I had 
made my appearance just as they were 
about to start on their quest through 
the mountains. 

It is needless to state that our re- 
union was a happy one, the celebration 
on my part consisting of an uninter- 
rupted sleep of nearly twenty-four 
hours’ duration. 





THE HALO 


BY MABEL DODGE HOLMES 


“The primrose path” they call it, souls who know 
That love whose tissue is of smiles and bliss, 
As down their springtide way they dallying go 
In joy whose circle lies within a kiss. 


No primroses have decked our road of pain, 
Dear heart; its barren rocks are streaked with blood. 
Yet treading there, true hearts through grief attain 
To fathom iove, fathomless and of God: 


Love stern and leal, strong in its sacrifice, 

‘Mid whose dun clouds legions of angels shine. 
For sun-kissed passion, primroses suffice; 

The mist of tears halos thy love and mine. 





A HALF CENTURY OF DANCERS 


BY ROBERT GRAU 


IFTY YEARS ago the premiere 
danseuse in grand opera was 
regarded on an equal plane 
with the diva who prevailed, 

and the great Taglioni created quite as 
much furore and was paid almost as 
much honorarium as was accorded to 
the prima donna of that period. 

Even in the Mapleson era at the 
Academy of Music, Madam Marie 
Cavalazzi, who, by the way, is now 
comfortably ensconced in a studio in 
the Metropolitan Opera House build- 
ing, held sway with no less eclat than 
did Patti or Gerster. Cavalazzi was 
the wife of Charles Mapleson, and her 
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“was a factor. 


vogue lasted as long as the strenuous 
career of the elder Mapleson permit- 
ted. 

It was in the famous Jarrett and Pal- 
mer regime at Niblo’s Garden in the 
late ’60’s that New York began really 
to rave over the agility of the toe- 
dancer. Then it was that the graceful 
Bonfanti (who also still lives and is 
teaching the aspirants of another gen- 
eration in a studio on upper Broad- 
way) was the talk of New York. She 
married the banker, Hoffmann, in the 
’70’s, a man who was greatly interest- 
ed in affairs of the theatre, having pro- 
vided the capital for the transforma- 
tion of New York’s old French theatre 
at Fourteenth street and Sixth avenue 
into a beautiful playhouse, over which 
the great tragedian, Charles Fechter, 
presided for almost an entire decade. 

Then came the peerless Morlachi 
who, in the famous production of “The 
Black Crook,” set New York literally 
crazy with her remarkable gyrations 
and posings; Morlachi was the rage 
throughout the prolonged run of the 
spectacles which Jarrett and Palmer 
evolved, such as “The Black Crook,” 
“The White Fawn” and “Sardanapa- 
lus.” She was married to the famous 
scout W. H. Omnohundro (who was 
better known as “Texas Jack.’’) 

After these came the Kiralfy family 
—and a potent body they were. There 
were three brothers and as many sis- 
ters. Imre Kiralfy was the head of 
the family and by all manner of means 
the greatest and most artistic male 
dancer of the generation in which he 
To-day he is a million- 
aire, living in London, where he is 
wont to create wondrous spectacles for 
the Earl Court exhibitions. Bolossy 
Kiralfy was also a prolific terpsichor- 
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ean, but he was not as good a business 
man as Imre, though he is yet a potent 
figure in the field of spectacle, and is 
always in demand for great outdoor 
offerings. The youngest brother, Ar- 
nold, who passed away two years ago 
in almost destitute circumstances, was 
regarded by many as the most able of 
the trio on the male side, yet he failed 
to reach the heights his elder brothers 
did, and was never aided by them in 
nis efforts to expand. 

The sisters Kiralfy were the first to 
introduce their peculiar style of dan- 
cing, and they surely did create a sen- 
sation in such spectacles as “Around 
the World in Eighty Days.” One of 
the sisters retired from the stage in 
her zenith to wed A. L. Parkes, dra- 
matic editor of the New York Mercury, 
a periodical which cut a wide swath 
in New York three decades ago. An- 
other sister married Edmond Gerson, 
a well-known impresario, but her 
career was shortened for another rea- 
son, for she is an inmate of an asylum 
at Stamford, Conn., where her devoted 
husband watches over her almost con- 
stantly. 

After the Kiralfy era there came a 
lull which lasted several years, until 
the advent in this country of George 
Edwardes, the English impresario, 
who came hither a quarter of a century 
ago with the first London Gayety Com- 
pany, headed by Fred Leslie and the 
winsome Nellie Farren, but it was not 
they to whom the public paid homage 
in that important enterprise, for it was 
in this organization, and they came un- 
heralded, too, that the famous skirt 
dance was introduced by Letty Lynd 
and Sylvia Grey. 

Words fail this writer in an effort to 
describe the vogue of the “Gayety 
Girls” in this country as a result of the 
skirt dance craze, but for more than 
ten years every dancing academy was 
taxed to the utmost in order to provide 
hundreds of aspirants with the neces- 
sary tuition to make them efficient for 
profitable careers. Nothing in the art 
of dancing ever availed so many as 
did this part of the dancing crazes, 
which to this day has remained a com- 
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pelling feature in the field of the thea- 
tre. 

But it was the serpentine dance— 
the advent of the diaphanous twirl— 
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which really created the most public 
interest of all, when Loie Fuller, an 
American girl who had passed through 
a somewhat stormy career as an ac- 
tress, appeared almost unannounced at 
the Casino in an operetta entitled 
“L’Oncle Celestin.” 

Even in the crude state which this 
early effort was offered, the fame of 
its originator became world-wide, and 
after a short stay here, Miss Fuller 
left the field in her native country to 
a horde of imitators, who for years 
innumerable were able to find an ex- 
ceedingly profitable means of main- 
tenance, while she who created the 
novelty became the sensation of Paris, 
where she was ever regarded as of a 
distinctly artistic mold. In fact, it was 
because the Parisians saw the divine 
spark in this American girl’s efforts 
that she was given the dignified name 
of “La Loie.” 

In her own country, Loie Fuller 
never did prosper, not even to the ex- 
tent achieved by her imitators. The 
latter would hie themselves to the 


French capital, and as fast as “La 


Loie” would create something new, 
they would return hither, thus absorb- 
ing the novelty, so that when Miss Ful- 
ler came herself, she found her recep- 
tion apathetic. Paris, is, however, yet 
loyal to her. ; 

The advent of the art dancer a few 
years ago brought about a veritable 
stampede of unknown young women 
all over the world, whose mode of pro- 
cedure has been to conceal a suggest- 
ive style of dance through the use of 
the scores of great masters and the 
accompaniment of great orchestral 
bodies. 

Isadora Duncan and Maude Allan 
have had the distinction of appearing 
in auditoriums such as the world’s 
greatest opera houses to receipts equal 
to those that are accorded a Patti or a 
Melba, and the spectacle of an audi- 
ence of four thousand women, attract- 
ed to New York’s leading concert hall 
by Miss Allan, may have been induced 
through artistic ideals, but the real 
potency, the incentive for attracting 
the public, was not the musical feature, 
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though this undoubtedly did prove to 
be effective to conceal the main cause 
of interest. 

During last season it has only been 
possible to cater successfully to the 
enormous vaudeville patronage by list- 
ing in each programme some barefoot 
dancer, or through the resurrection of 
sensational methods of long ago. In 
fact, a Broadway music hall, driven to 
the necessity of competing with its 
rivals, resorted to engaging a muscle 
dancer from an East-side museum, and 
by the simple process of surrounding 
her with an elaborate setting and in- 
creasing the orchestra to double its 
usual size, a way was found not only 
to present a new art dancer, but the 
management had transformed a $25 
per week museum attraction into a 
Broadway sensation. The most re- 
markable part of it all is that ever 
since, this young woman has had a 
weekly honorarium in excess of $1,000 
—or an increase of 4,000 per cent. 

The most amazing development of 
all, however, came with the advent of 
Mademoiselle Pavlowa and Mikail 
Mordkin, a pair of agile Russian 
dancers, who in the final two months 
of last season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and at The New Theatre, 
presented the unheard-of spectacle of 
preventing a colossal deficit in these 
institutions, for they were able to pack 
the opera house to the doors at every 
performance, no matter what the opera 
might be or who were enrolled in the 
cast. To these same dancers, who a 
year ago were unknown here, the 
New Theatre directors had to look for 
an attraction sufficiently strong to sell 
out the capacity at a $5 a seat scale 
of prices. 

After all, the American dancers hold 
their own fairly well in the reckoning 
of achievements. Ruth St. Denis is 
quite as potent an attraction as any of 
the foreign visitors in the terpsichor- 
ean field. Two decades ago, as “Ruth,” 
she was hailed as a child prodigy, and 
her career has been in the ascent 
ever since. This statement lends proof 
to the assertions of Mademoiselle Pav- 
lowa that only by inaugurating one’s 
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career at an extremely youthful age 
can a dancer achieve great artistic 
worth. Miss St. Denis is now able to 
fill any theatre in New York by the 
sheer potency of her name, and is re- 
garded by many critics as the equal 
of all save Pavlowa, who is beyond 
doubt the greatest living dancer. 

’ Another American dancer who has 
been before the public since child- 
hood is “Dazie,” whose achievements 
are constantly becoming more artistic. 
When she was known as “La Belle 
Dazie,” her salary was perhaps-$100 a 
week. When she became “La Domino 
Rouge,” it was increased ten-fold, but 
her vogue under the latter num de 
theatre evidently was distasteful to 
her, for with commendable good taste 
she again became “Dazie,” and her ef- 
forts at the Manhattan Opera House 
during the Hammerstein regime were 
wholly toward the constructive side of 
her career. At present, “Dazie” is a 
leading feature in the new Winter 
Garden in New York, where she has 
created a furore. 

For strictly toe-dancing, Bessie 
Clayton, also an American girl, is with- 
out a superior in the world, and her 
success is as great in London and 
Paris as in America. Miss Clayton is 
the wife of the distinguished stage 
director, Julian Michael, and this ac- 
counts, perhaps, for her dramatic abil- 
ity, for here we have one dancer who 
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can also act. 

It is an amazing fact that since the 
advent of Pavlowa the compensation 
to all of her confreres has increased 
manifoldly. Up to a few years ago, 
a weekly honorarium of $250 was re- 
garded as phenomenal. Loie Fuller 
was the first to receive more than this 
sum, and her earnings often went as 
high as $1,500 a week. Even to-day 
they are much less. Maud Allan asks 
$3,500 a week, and gets it, too. Isa- 
dora Duncan earns fully as much, 
while Pavlowa has refused $5,000 a 
week repeatedly in the vaudeville the- 
atres. This remarkable woman is by 


‘far the highest paid of dancers, but 


she is also the greatest drawing attrac- 
tion; in fact, with the possible excep- 
tion of Adelina Patti, no stage celeb- 
rity of any age has been able to com- 
mand such audiences all over the 
country. 

Undoubtedly, we are now in the 
veritable age of achievement for the 
terpsichorean artiste—this is so true 
that in all of the world’s leading opera 
houses are now introduced one or more 
stellar danseuse, and often surrounded 
with a complete Russian ballet. 

The Paris opera season has been 
made profitable the last two seasons 
by the intense public interest in the 
ballets presented by perhaps the most 
noted and agile body of dancers in the 
world. 





THE SUICIDE 


BY HARRY COWELL 


A poor Parisian poet 
Loved madly, but in vain: 
Long hair he couldn’t grow it, 
And wigs were his disdain; 
His nose he dared not show it 
Out-doors by day—’twas plain; 
The gas he couldn’t go it, 
And so he went in Seine. 
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THE MAN WHO DISCOVERED THE 
PACIFIC 


BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 


(Illustrated by 8S. Richardson) 


rigo Bastidas, in two richly 

equipped caravels sailed from 

Old Spain in quest of the pearls 
and gold of the New World. It was 
proposed to go a little to the north of 
the western track of Columbus, and 
for this purpose, Juan de la Cosa, a 
pilot of experience in the Columbian 
voyage, was employed as_ guide 
through the unknown seas. The crews 
were in the main composed of wild, 
hardy, daring buccaneers, who gloried 
in the tang of adventure offered by a 
cruise in dangerous waters, and they 
moved out of Cadiz with all the pomp 
and glory Spanish seamen could com- 
mand. 

The voyage upon which Bastidas 
was starting truly was important, as it 
was the first of the great commercial 
stream that since then to the present 
day has flowed in increasing volume to 
and fro from Europe to America; but 
it was also important because it was 
the school in which a certain mild- 
mannered young Spaniard learned the 
science of American exploration. It 
was on this voyage that-he studied the 
characteristics of Indian habit and 
came to know the nature of Caribbean 
seas and climate. Here he got a prac- 
tical knowledge of the geography of 
Darien and learned how to deal and 
co-operate with his own countrymen; 
and here he began to realize what it 
meant to be an instrument in adding 
splendid empire and glory to the Span- 
ish crown. 

It was lucky for this youth that he 
had the shrewd, polished, affable 
Spanish Cavalier Bastidas as his 
model; for although the young man 


T: WAS in the year 1500 that Rod- 


was naturally kind and diplomatic, he 
needed the concrete lesson in handling 
both Indian and sailor that Bastidas’ 
example afforded. 

When it is remembered that a pre- 
tentious ship of those times would to- 
day be little better than a launch or 
fishing-smack, it seems rather strange 
that Bastidas should cross the perilous 
Atlantic almost without incident, and 
should be ready to coast along from 
Venezuela to Darian with no delay, but 
it undoubtedly illustrates the perfec- 
tion of seamanship in those times. 
Perhaps it was only the skilled and the 
bravest who adventured in those times. 
At any rate, the romantic experience 
of the trip across and the coasting 
trade was just what was needed to fas- 
cinate a youth in a wild and new land. 
The pearls and gold sought for were 
found; for when Bastidas turned his 
prows back to home ports, five million 
of Maravedi’s would scarcely measure 
the acquired wealth. 

With the turn home, disaster struck 
the enterprise. The ship-bottoms were 
found to be bored by the teredo and 
leakage compelled the lightening of 
cargoes. Thus the strange, mild-man- 
nered, observing young man of keen 
mentality passed the first stage of his 
adventure, and found himself with 
others of the company marooned on 
the island of Haiti, while Bastidas, in 
a desire to save his fortune, steered 
his crippled caravels home. 

There was but one occupation— 
farming—open to the Spaniard on the 
island of that day. So the budding 
genius made a speedy trial at it, and 
a speedy failure he made, too; as all 
work had to be done by Indian slaves, 
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and he had neither the nerve nor the 
cruelty to drive the minions to their 
work. Bankruptcy confronted him. 
He could not run away from the island, 
as all debtors were closely watched. 
Yet he soon found a way to elude the 
cfficers. 

Captain Fernandez Encisco, Gov- 
ernor of the coast of South America 
lying east of the Gulf of Uraba, was 
now ready to sail from Haiti to San 
Sebastian to establish a colony, and 
the young adventurer proposed to go 
along. He put his genius to work to 
outdo officials and get aboard. H was 
a task requiring delicacy of handling, 
as all ships leaving the island were 
convoyed some distance for the return 
of stowaways. But the trick really 
proved easy to the genius. He nailed 
himself in a huge cask appropriately 
marked “supplies,” and addressed to 
the colony. 

When Encisco was well out to sea, 
and the convoy had returned, the mas- 
terful runaway came from hiding, ap- 
- pearing before the irascible captain, 
who thundered, and threatened first 
hanging, then abandonment on a bar- 
ren island. But Encisco’s sailors well 
knew the culprit, and appealed to their 
superior to save him on the ground that 
the new man would make an additional 
and very efficient member of the crew. 
The captain was mollified, and. the 
young man, whom we may now call 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa was in the 
second phase of his American adven- 
ture. 

The escape in the cask, and opportu- 
nity to see and study the ferocious, 
treacherous attitude of Encisco had 
done much good to Balboa. It had 
opened his eyes to the new qualities 
cf human equipment which were nec- 
essary here beyond the pale of gov- 
ernment. Especially was it important 
that he realized himself among men 
who knew no means of advancement 
other than intrigue. Bastida’s squad- 
ron had been very free from this irri- 
tating characteristic; but with Encisco, 
foul was fair, and fair was foul, when 
any one stood in the way of his ambi- 
tions, and deep-studied, conscious in- 
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trigue was the means he used to clip 
the wings of any too aspiring among 
his associates. 

Yet it must be said that Balboa did 
not in his entire career descend to the 
devilish means used by many of the 
Central American Spanish explorers. 
His aims were lofty to the last; and 
his means of bringing into subjection 
his importunate rivals are more en- 
titled to the name diplomacy than 
those of any of his co-explorers. Bal- 
boa had, however, as yet not come to 
his important work. He was still a 
subordinate, and his primary training 
as an explorer went steadily on. 

At last there came a time when he 
was needed, and it is a pleasure to 
note him rise to the situation. Encisco 
and his crew had angered the natives 
on the southern shore of the Gulf, and 
found themselves attacked in fierce In- 
dian battle with poisoned arrows. The 
Spaniards were no match for this 
treachery. It was now for the first 
time that Balboa appeared as a prac- 
tical adviser. 

“Go to the other side of the Gulf of 
Uraba,” said he. “There the Indians 
do not use poisoned weapons. I have 
been there, and I know our colony can 
there stand some show of lasting.” 

His advice was taken. From this 
time Balboa appeared in the ship’s 
councils, and he had started on his 
way to command. 

It was by this time that Captain En- 
cisco’s Government had become so un- 
just and cruel that there was all but 
open mutiny among the men. Then 
came a demand for his removal. No 
excuse could at first be found; but 
later it was accidentally discovered 
that Encisco’s license gave him no au- 
thority in Castilla del Ora, as the west 
side of the Gulf of Uraba was called. 
With this, Encisco was promptly de- 
posed, the command devolving jointly 
on two, Balboa and Martin Zamudia. 

But a new problem almost immedi- 
ately presented itself. Diego Nicuessa, 
the rightfully appointed Governor of 
Castilla del Ora, put in appearance. He 
had had a most distressing journey 
over the sea, and arrived at the colony 
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Douglas Tilden’s conception in marble of Balboa discovering the Pacific. 
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in dire trouble. The colonists were 
willing at first to receive him as Gov- 
ernor, but almost immediately changed 
their minds, when they discovered 
Nicuessa’s lust for gold and power, as 
they feared his confiscation of their 
own properties. Zamudia was the first 
to intrigue against the Governor. He 
aroused the jealousies of his friends, 
who were afraid of losing their gold. 
Nicuessa was at last forced to flee, al- 
though Balboa urged a reconciliation; 
but finally the new commander, with 
seventeen of his men, were forced to 
sea in an open boat, and were not af- 
terward heard from. 

Encisco was prompt to use this 
treatment of Nicuessa by Zamudia and 
Balboa; and the knowledge that he 
would probably do so caused Balboa 
to urge Zamudia to go to Spain to 
place matters in the right light. Thus 
again did Balboa reveal his genius 
for diplomacy, as at the same time he 
despatched Zamudia for Spain, he was 
ieft in full command of the colony, a 
position he greatly coveted, since he 
desired to be free to plan discovery 
and conquest. 

Being now in full command at Dar- 
ien, Balboa began to give attention to 
means of fortifying his position. This 
was all the more important, as En- 
cisco had gone to Spain and Had al- 
ready reached the monarch’s ear. Za- 
mudia had arrived late. Balboa de- 
termined to make his position tenable 
by a series of discoveries so splendid 
in scope, and laying bare an empire 
so rich, and adding so magnificently to 
the glory of Spain that the value and 
wisdom of his acts would be absolutely 
patent to the king and his ministers. 

Two reports of wonderful _ signifi- 
cance had come to Balboa’s ears—the 
story of an unknown vast sea lying 
across the mountains to the west of 
Darien, and the story of unmeasured 
gold and jewels to be found in the yet 
unknown land bordering the South 
Sea—a land afterward known as Peru. 
He determined to reach the sea and 
claim the lands bordering it for his 
mother country. 

This was no easy task. First, his 
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men were fearful of death in the 
swamps. He called for volunteers, and 
on presenting the glories to be 
achieved in acquiring new empires, 
one hundred and ninety men joined 
the expedition. A thousand Indians 
were drafted for the work, and a band 
of blood-hounds, including Balboa’s 
own dog, Leoncico, which was so use- 
ful that he was given the rank of 
captain. The way was through a 
dense timber growing often in treach- 
erous morasses, and through the for- 
ests the trail often had to be hewn 
with axes. The miasmatic streams 
were lined and overhung with the thick 
undergrowth of vines and_ shrubs. 
Tribe after tribe of hostile natives had 
to be subdued and then conciliated, 
because no enemies could be left to 
bleck the rear. 

Before beginning the march, Balboa 
had already taken in marriage in true 
Indian fashion the daughter of the In- 
dian chief, Careta. This alliance had 
made Careta a strong friend of the 
Spaniards, and his province was a 
convenient point from which to start. 
Balboa, with his usual shrewdness, 
further cemented this friendship by 
attacking Careta’s enemies lying in his 
path toward the West. Thus he con- 
tinued to pit one Indian chief against 
another, by diplomatic tactics, and so 
was successful in conciliating and 
making friends where he did not anni- 
hilate the native. 

At last, on the twenty-fifth of Sep- 
tember, 1513, Balboa arrived at the 
foot of the mountain from the summit 
of which he expected to see the great 
water. His men hewed the path be- 
fore him till almost to the summit, 
when he himself took an axe and be- 
gan to clear the last few feet of the 
climb. He intended that his should be 
the first European eye to look upon 
those primeval seas. At last he burst 
through the undergrowth, and grasping 
the Spanish flag, drawing his sword 
and hastening in the direction the In- 
dian guides pointed, he stood in full 
view of the wonderful ocean. He 
named it the South Sea, for, gazing in 
overwhelming surprise, as yet he little 
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dreamed of the broad expanse of the 
Pacific. 

It was only after four days of hard 
marching and Indian fighting that the 
discoverer reached the shore line and 
waded knee-deep in the briny waters, 
taking possession of them in the name 
of the King of Spain. This was the 
climax of Balboa’s glory. 

The rest of his life was like the set- 
ting of a great sun which goes down 
in a dark, black, ominous cloud. His 
dream of conquest of golden Peru did 
not work into fruition, but was left 
for the valiant Pizarro to carry out. 
Then, too, the long-pent-up envies of 
Balboa’s foes in Spain, in spite of the 


fact that his name was already ring- 
ing throughout Europe, had secured 
the appointment of crafty, cruel, jeal- 
ous old Pedrarias, whose diabolical in- 
trigue finally brought Balboa’s head to 
the block, a thing he was able to do 
because Balboa refused to meet him 
with his own vile cunning. This was 
in 1515, two years after Balboa’s 
great discovery, and just four centur- 
ies before our own coming magnificent 
celebration of the linking of his South 
Sea with the mighty Atlantic. Per- 
haps, after all, the conquest of Peru 
could have added no luster to Balboa’s 
name, for he stands, as it is, second 
only to the great Genoese. 





THE HORIZON 


BY C. ASHTON SMITH 
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Thou art the place our eager, hastening feet 
May never reach, though far the quest is sped, 
Though over land and sea our search is led. 

Forever doth thy mystic line retreat. 
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Far-veiled in blue, when we arise at dawn 
Thou beckonest, O one elusive, fair, 
And we must follow through the morning air 
With hoping hearts, forever, ever on. 
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In purple and in gold we see, at eve 
Thy distant barrier drawn across the west; 
Yet still we shall pursue the weary quest, 
And thou, O luring one, will e’er deceive. 


—— 
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THE WORLD’S BREAD 


HAT “BREAD is the staff of 
life” is a proverb accepted 
as a truism, but without the 
reflection that few words 

stand for as many different commodi- 
ties as the word “bread.” In fact, the 
meaning of the term depends more 
upon geographical location than upon 
the materials used or the methods em- 
ployed in the preparation of the food 
product. Bread may be made out of 
almost anything edible; but whatever 
the materials, they must be made into 
meal, mixed with water or other ingre- 
dients, and baked in some manner, be- 
fore the product may properly be 
styled bread. 

Wheat is the most important of the 
world’s raw materials for bread-mak- 
ing, and in 1910 no less than 235,- 
000,000 acres of the earth’s arable 
lands were devoted to the production 
of this single crop. Although grown 
upon a smaller acreage, the crop of 
1909 was the greatest ever grown in 
_ the world’s history, amounting to 3,- 
624,000,000 bushels. Yet of the world’s 
teeming millions there are more whose 
principal food reliance is rice than 
wheat, for rice is the “staff of life” 
that sustains the major part of the 
inhabitants of Asia. 

In Sweden, rye cakes are more com- 
mon than any food product made from 
wheat; and in some parts of Scotland 
oat cakes form the standard food of 
the people. Rye bread is eaten to a 
large extent throughout the north of 
Europe, and millet bread is a staple 
in the southern part of that continent. 
Corn bread (or corn pone, as the con- 
sumers prefer to call it) forms the 
leading article of diet among many of 
the negroes of our Southern States; 
and corn cakes, known as “tortillas,” 
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are more commonly eaten than bread 
of any other description throughout 
Mexico, Central America and South 
America. In parts of India and China, 
a grain known as “durra” (a form of 
sorghum) is made into bread; and 
buckwheat is extensively used in the 
United States, India, Europe and other 
parts of the world. . Certain tribes of 
American Indians grind acorns into a 
coarse meal, and make this into 
cakes; others gather the beans of the 
mesquite for the same purpose. How- 
ever, among most of the tribes, maize, 
or Indian corn, is the most important 
breadstuff. In South America, cas- 
sava cakes are made of meal obtained 
by grinding, expressing the juice, and 
drying the tubers from which the tap- 
ioca of commerce is manufactured; 
and in Ireland, potato bread is not un- 
common. Peas, beans, lentils, chest- 
nuts and other materials are used in 
some countries for bread-making. In 
Iceland it is said that dried codfish is 
pounded into meal and made _ into 
bread. But the most remarkable bread 
ever made for human consumption is 
described by historians of France. 
During the siege of Paris by Henry 
IV, the inhabitants were reduced to 
the last extremities of famine. When 
nothing else remained in the city from 
which bread could be made, bones 
were taken from the charnel house of 
the Holy Innocents, reduced to a pow- 
der, baked and eaten. It seems in- 
credible that even the pangs of star- 
vation could reduce the living to such 
straits that they would eat bread made 
of the bones of the dead; but this ap- 
pears to be a well-attested fact of his- 
tory. 

Who it was that baked the first 
bread is unknown. It is true of bak- 
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Pueblo Indian woman baking “piki,’ or paper bread. 


ing, as of all the fundamental inven- 
tions and discoveries upon which civi- 
lization is based that the origin of the 
art is hopelessly obscured by the mists 
that shroud the centuries before the 
beginning of history. However, it is 
known that before men learned how to 
reduce the cereal grains to meal and 
bake bread therefrom, they parched 
them and used them for food in that 
form. Ching-Nuorg is said to have 
taught the Chinese to make bread from 
wheat in 1998 B. C. In the Book of 
Genesis it is related that Abraham in- 
structed Sarah to “make ready quickly 
three measures of fine meal, knead it, 
and make cakes upon the hearth” for 
the entertainment of the three angels 
upon the plains of Mamre. The an- 
cient Egyptians made bread and cakes 
of many kinds, using several varieties 
of flour; and the chief baker of Pha- 
rach, who was imprisoned with Joseph, 
was doubtless a master of his craft. 
Excavations made upon the site of 
some of the ancient lake dwellings of 
Switzerland have resulted in the find- 
ing of stones for grinding meal and 


baking bread, and even of the bread 
itself, preserved by being carbonized 
in the fires that frequently destroyed 
the pile dwellings of that primitive 
people 

Half-grains of barley may be dis- 
cerned in this ancient bread, showing 
the materials of which it was made, 
and indicating the crudeness of the 
methods employed for grinding. 

Implements for reducing grain to 
meal, precisely like those employed by 
the lake dwellers of Switzerland, are 
still used by some of the Indians of 
California and Arizona. A stone in 
which is a rounded cavity of conven- 
ient size (either natural or made ar- 
tificially) is used for holding the grain. 
A rounded stone (as a water-worn peb- 
ble) is taken for pounding the grain, 
acorns or other materials into a meal 
fine enough to suit the wishes of the 
worker. Doubtless this was the first 
grinding apparatus used by primitive 
peoples the world over. The first radi- 
cal improvement consisted in deepen- 
ing the cavity for holding the grain, 
and adding a handle to the stone used 
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ior pounding. Thus were made the 
mortar and pestle. 

Next a slightly concave stone was 
taken, and the grain placed upon it and 
rubbed or ground into meal by means 
of a smaller stone held in the hands. 
Meal of finer and more uniform tex- 
ture can be made by this method than 
by means of the mortar and pestle. 
This is the method usually employed 
by the Pueblo Indians of Arizona and 
New Mexico, and by a large part of 
the population of Mexico, Central 
America and South America. The un- 
der stone is inclined upward at one end 
towards the breast of the kneeling 
worker, and is enclosed in box-like 
torm by four flat stones or boards to 
keep the meal or grain from falling 
to the ground. The grinding stone, 
called the “metate.” ic about the 
length and half the width of an ordi- 
rary building brick, with rounded 
edges and corners. The worker draws 


this up and down upon the under stone, 
keeping some of the corn or 


other 
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grain in such a position that it will be 
crushed or ground between the two. 
It is a slow and laborious process, at 
which the women of the households 
are employed a large part of their 
time. Probably the same method was 
used by Sarah upon the plains of 
Mamre. That this method, and the still 
more primitive one of pounding the 
grain, were employed by the ancient 
Hebrews is indicated in the Bible 
(Numbers XI, 8) where it is said that 
the Israelites gathered manna and 
“sround it in mills, or beat it in a 
mortar.” 

The next important improvement in 
the method of preparing meal for 
bread-making was the invention of a 
mill with two large stones instead of 
one large and the other small. The 
lower stone was made convex and the 
upper concave. In the top of the up- 
per stone was a round hole, into which 
the grain was fed. The grain natu- 
rally followed the convexity of the 
under stone, and was ground by the 
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turning of the upper stone by means 
of a handle. This type of mill was 
invented by the Romans about 175 B. 
C. For awhile the labor of turning the 
upper stone was performed by slaves. 
Then donkeys were used, and finally 
water power was employed. Vast as 
have been the improvements in mill- 
ing methods since then, these crude, 
power-driven mills of the old Romans 
really contained the germ idea from 
which have been evolved the great 
flour mills of America and other coun- 
tries. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the first application of 
water-power to mechanical uses was 
made by Buddhist priests, when they 
put running streams to work turning 
prayer wheels. The next was for the 
grinding of grain into meal for mak- 
ing bread. 

Ovens made of earth or stones have 
been used for baking bread for. thou- 
sands of years. That is a very in- 
definite statement, but to give any ap- 
proximation of the date of the con- 
struction of the first oven is impossi- 
ble. The Hebrews, Egyptians, Assy- 
rians, Chinese, Greeks and Romans 
built ovens differing in no essential 
particular from those employed in 
many country districts of America to- 
day. The fore-runner of the oven was 
a flat stone, heated by burning wood 
upon it, and then brushing off the em- 
bers, or else by placing it upon sup- 
ports and building a fire under it. The 
hot stone is even yet commonly used 
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by the Zunis of New Mexico, the Ho- 
pis of Arizona and many other Indian 
tribes, as well as by large numbers of 
Latin-Americans. Very often a piece 
of sheet iron obtained from the whites 
is used in the same manner, being pre- 
ferred to the stone for the reason that 
it is more easily heated and has a 
smoother surface. 

Among the Pueblo tribes of the 
Southwest a very curious kind of bread 
is baked, known as “piki.” The whites 
call it “paper bread,” for the reason 


‘that it is baked in sheets as thin as 


ordinary newspaper. It is made of 
corn meal, mixed to a thin batter. 
Various ingredients are used to color 
it blue, red, green or other hues, which 
the squaws think make it more attrac- 
tive and appetizing in appearance. 
With her bare hand as a ladle, the 
squaw engaged in baking lifts a por- 
tion of the batter from the earthen ves- 
sel containing it, and with a deft mo- 
tion spreads it quickly and evenly over 
thé hot stone or piece of sheet iron 
prepared for its reception. It looks so 
easy that many a white man and wo- 
man have been tempted to try it, too, 
with no better result than burning their 
unaccustomed fingers to the bone. The 
stone or sheet iron is so hot that the 
sheet of piki is baked instantly, and 
is removed as quickly as possible, and 
another thin sheet of batter spread in 
its place. On account of the thinness 
of the sheets a great number are re- 
quired to satisfy the appetites of a 








Communal dwelling at Tesuque, showing oven on the housetop. 
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large family, and hours are spent bak- 
ing piki. A dozen or more sheets are 
placed in a pile and then rolled up 
tightly. They are then ready to be 
eaten. 

While piki is baked in many of the 
Pueblo towns, cakes and loaves are 
also made in various shapes and sizes. 
These are usually baked in huge adobe 
ovens, first introduced into America 
by the Spaniards and copied by the 
Indians. The ovens are heated to the 
required temperature by burning a 
wood fire in them. The glowing em- 
bers are then removed to make room 
for the bread or cakes. Visitors to the 
Indian village of Tesuque (nine miles 
from Santa Fe, the capital of New 
Mexico) never fail to express surprise 
at seeing huge ovens upon the tops of 
the two-story communal houses. Te- 
suque has been a small Pueblo village 
for centuries, its population never ex- 
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ceeding two hundred; and on account 
of its small size it was peculiarly lia- 
ble to attack from wandering bands of 
Navajos, Apaches and Comanches. 
The communal houses have thick 
walls, and were easily defended; but 
the ovens placed upon the ground near 
the houses were rifled of their con- 
tents in a moment. It became cus- 
tomary for small bands of Navajos to 
watch until many ovens were filled, 
and then make a raid for no other pur- 
pose than to steal the bread. To put 
an end to this form of petty daylight 
robbery, the people of Tesuque hit 
upon the queer but effective expedient 
of building their ovens on the house- 
tops. The necessity for this practice 
has long since passed away, but the 
ovens stjll remain perched upon the 
roofs, and doubtless will continue to 
occupy that place as long as Tesuque 
remains an inhabited village. 





TO ONE 


NAMELESS 


BY BILLEE GLYNN 


Your name I know not—so sweet names I count, 
In hope to find one sweet of thought as you, 

In syllables to strike a note as true, 

As full of tender meaning, grace, delight; 

In vain—only when rare old love songs mount 
In rapture till the heart is breathless quite— 
Such sounds only as these bespeak you right. 


Yet were your name the commonest of all, 

It still would be the very rarest, too, 

And I would hear it ever ranging through 

The chambers of my heart—my spirit lost 

In its own house to that one magic call; 

And if you had no name such still the cost 

Since you are you and that our paths have crossed. 





AN INHERITANCE OF RODS AND GUNS 


BY CHARLES CRISTADORO 





A splendid fishing rod or a perfect hunting weapon are not seen in real 
focus until we view them through the eyes of a grand old sportsman who 
knows and understands both rod and gun as few men are privileged to 
know and understand. A sportsman like Charles Cristadoro, of Point 
Loma, Cal., can interpret these things to the layman even as an astrono- 
mer interprets the stars. Few men, perhaps, have acquired greater skill in 
the use of rod and gun as pastimes. Few men know and understand so 
much of the woods and woods’ folk as he. In the following article, Mr. 
Cristadoro gives the reader a rare insight into the mind and the heart of 
that rarest of men, a true sportsman, a man who loves his rod and his gun 
and uses them with understanding, with skill and with gentleness toward all 
creatures of the wild.—EbITor. 











ONCE READ of an old French- To see a man joint up an exquisite 

man, a man who loved his shot-_ rod any way but the right way, and to 

gun as tenderly as a mother does_ see him fairly lash it about him, seem- 

her firstborn. When he passed ingly for the pure deviltry of it,—hor- 
away, his aged widow, every fall, rible! The man may have fished with 
when the maples turned scarlet and 
the golden rod waved in the Novem- 
ber sunlight of Indian summer, would 
remove the gun from the case, as her 
departed husband had done a hundred 
times, oil it, polish the stock with cha- 
mois, and then tenderly lay it away 
for another year snugly and safely 
in its case. 

It was surely and truly an act for 
auld lang syne, and to a sportsman 
certainly pathetic, deeply so. 

Then, again, I attended an auction 
sale—horrors!—of a sportsman’s 
lares et penates. It was also pathetic, 
disturbingly, distressingly so. 

Imagine your favorite rods, your 
reels that have sung many a sweet 
song to you under the whispering 
hemlock shading the purling brook, be- 
ing clawed over by strangers, 
strangers to the dead and gone sports- 
man, and strangers to a select pos- 
session of a man who loved the field 
and stream. It was more than sad to 
witness it. Charles Cristadoro. 
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a pole, but never with a rod! To see 
a man pick up a beautiful multiplying 
reel, adjusted to a hair, and grind it 
as, if it were a coffee grinder—infa- 
mous! 

To see a favorite made-to-order gun, 
with two sets of barrels, grabbed up as 
if it were a “Zulu,” and snapped and 
its triggers pulled and all else that 
should not be done with a gun—dread- 
ful! 

The sale of the sportsman’s things 
was an ordeal, but I stuck it through, 
not that I wanted anything; in fact, 
when the itch of possession came up- 
on me, as it comes upon all men who 
love a rod and gun, I could mentally 
gaze upon a long, flat shelf in my own 
attic, and—the spirit of desire, of 
fresh acquisition, would leave me. 

I was known in that assembly of 
would-be buyers as one who had some 
good things at home, and I noticed 
’ that when I took up a reel, or tested 
any particular rod, I was suspected of 
wanting it myself. And I did a little 
thinking as the auctioneer got ready, 
and I made up my mind to do a good 
turn, spiritually, for the departed 
sportsman (I did not know him per- 
sonally), because I could but feel that 
he was in that room in a way “cursing 
his fate,” and full of chagrin at the 
course of events as each duffer mauled 
his more than sacred former belong- 
ings, and financially to the widow 
awaiting at home the result of the sale. 

I may have wanted several things in 
that sale, but I needed nothing, not a 
thing. Yet I determined to bid, and 
especially upon some of the things of 
most superior worth. 

It was in a way a risky piece of 
work, but I went ahead and I certainly 
did boost things. But except in one 
instance I always pushed things up 
as far as the traffic would stand, and 
then at the psychological moment let 
go. And the fortunate bidder always 
felt more than satisfied because he 
had outbid me, who wanted what he 
got “awful bad,” but lost out. 

A rod came along, a trout rod, a rod 
much like my favorite one at home. I 
made up my mind that somebody 
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would pay well for that, and the bids 
began to come. Up, up, it went, and 
I was always ready to jump it, and I 
did. I set the price to be paid by 
some one for that rod at $25, a very 
good price for a rod at auction, a sec- 
ond-hand rod. 

The figures crawled up, and still 
up, until they advanced beyond $20. 
Only one or two were in the game now 
besides myself, and I kept on raising 
$1 at a time, so as not to choke the 
others off because of my assumed de- 
termination. 

The figure advanced to $25; my bid 
over $24 just bid by a young sports- 
man of ample means. He stopped. 
He had gone as far as prudence would 
permit, and in a few moments the 
ominous going, going, gone, bang! 
came, and the rod was mine—and I 
had one just like it home that I rarely 
fished with, a rod I was saving up for 
some big trout in a Canadian lake I 
was to visit, but never did. 

I saw a gleam of disappointment in 
the young man’s eye, and going over 
to him, I briefly explained that the 
rod was not a sine qua non with me, 
and immediately he jumped to the cast 
and was more than glad to pay the 
auctioneer and grasp his treasure, for 
he so considered it after a few mo- 
ments of expiation by me upon its 
good qualities. 

So the incident closed. Of course 
many things went for a song, as they 
always do at a vendue, but the choice 
things did not. I took care of that. 
And so I went to my own home that 
night, and did a heap of thinking. I 
asked myself what of my own stuff up 
on that shelf, guns and rods, reels, 
lines, fly books and all the rest. The 
misery of that vendue was upon me, 
and I swore if I ever became disabled 
or able to make a will in time, some- 
body worthy of those things would get 
them, somebody who would give them 
the care they required and deserved. 

‘For .instance, there was my first 
double-barreled gun, laid away years 
ago in its brass-bound mahogany case. 
It was a muzzle-loader, stub and 
twist, made to order by Blissett, a cele- 











The rods bend with the line of beauty. 


brated English gun-maker, for Commo- 
lore Chauncey, U. S. N., and sent to 
the gun stone on Broadway for sale by 
the Commodore’s widow. A relic now 
of the old days before the pin fire, 
ind then the central fire, and then the 
nammerless guns came in. ‘ 
Never was a gun so prized by a 16- 
ear-old boy, a gun such as he would 
not dare long for even with Aladdin’s 
amp at his elbow. An exquisite, fin- 


ished piece of all hand gun-making, it 
was made when the old muzzle loaders 
were at their height, their zenith, when 
there was naught to do but advance to 
the breech-loader. The maker of the 
muzzle-loader could go no further. He 
had made his masterpiece. 
Where the stock came from I do not 
know, but it was selected wood; I 
think some one told me it was from 
the root of a pear tree, a beautiful 
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freak in wood, golden brown and of a 
delicate grain almost transparent in 
places. 

I think had I been allowed I would 

have taken that gun, mahogany case 
and all, into bed with me the first 
night of its possession. If Mahomet’s 
Seventh Heaven ever existed on the 
earth it did for me in this particular 
case. 
_. Robins and highholders fell first to 
it, and to knock them out of the air on 
the wing forty years ago was a per- 
missible game for the small boy. 
Things are changing now. A wood- 
duck shot on the wing made me aspire 
to the laurels of a Bogardus. An im- 
mense fish-hawk with a five-foot 
spread of wings, came my way, and 
fell to its powerful discharge. 

Then quail were tried, and in due 
course the king of the woods, the 
white birch and hemlock mantled side 
hill in the south of Connecticut! I can 
feel my nerves tingle yet as the wary 
old birds jumped into flight one after 
another with a whirr from under the 
mantling hemlock that they knew how 
to keep between me and them. 

The black, muddy swamp, full of 
borings introduced it to the epicure’s 
long-billed delight, the wood-cock. His 
erratic flight was no more mastered in 
a day than was the twist of the Eng- 
lish snipe that went corkscrewing and 
scaping over the marsh. 

The Indian summer days that old 
gun brings back, gone, of course, but 
forgotten?—no! Never! Impossible! 
The pleasure of memory is inerradi- 
cable, ineffacable. 

Then for Barnegat to old Bill Chad- 
wick’s for ducks. What preparations! 
T must make some home-made wire 
shot cartridges to emulate the Ely wire 
cartridge that in a way anticipated the 
close shooting choke bore of later 
days. 

I made some out of window screen 
wire. They were too good. I tried 
some against a barn door. ._ There was 
a hole in the door and another hole in 
the other side of the barn wall. The 
cartridge had not broken. I peered 
through the hole in the board, and 
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there in the field were some cows at 
pasture. They were all alive. Not one 
limped or showed any distress. I 
gave a sigh of relief. On the way over 
in the sailboat from Tom’s River to 
Barnegat, a loon was sighted a good 
ways dead ahead. The skipper in a 
joking way urged me to try him. I 
did, but with one of my patent wire 
shot cartridges slipped in and rammed 
down. I allowed for the drop, and 
as a result I splashed the water “clus 
up,” as the skipper said, an old bay 
man who knew a gun pretty well him- 
self, and wanted the laugh on me. To 
see “the way that shot bunched and 
held together” for such a distance puz- 
zled him. I came within an ace of 
boring a hole through that old loon, 
and he surely did dive when the water 
plowed “clus up” to him. 

The days spent with that muzzle- 
loader over those decoys at Chad- 
wick’s! Of course, many birds passed 
over between loadings, but the fun was 
great. 

Then came the Greener, the gun 
that “broke” at the breech, into which 
the shells went and were pulled out 
after each discharge. The old muzzle- 
loader was cleaned, oiled up and pol- 
ished and shelved forever and a day. 
But in a spirit of atavism the feeling 
would now and then come once more 
to go afield with the old muzzle-loader, 
powder flask, shot pouch, felt wads, 
and Ely water-proof caps, and live 
over again a day in the past. But I 
never did. At the last moment, ex- 
pediency and an innate greed for a 
good bag overcame the pull of senti- 
ment. The old gun’s slumbers were 
not disturbed. 

The new Greener! Well, to hide 
securely in a pass*and knock the old 
green-head mallards as they came 
hustling by, was great, and with two 
extra shells in the left hand to make 
one, two, three and four in succession 
was fun indeed. The blue-winged teal 
over the wild rice lakes are memories 
not to be lightly passed over. The 
goose pit and decoys and the old black 
and white-headed honkers sailing over 
and studying the knife-edged iron de- 
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coys with a puzzled look as they all 
vanished, to the geese straight over- 
head as they looked down! And how 
the geese gobbled to each other, as 
much as to say: “Did you ever! Where 
have they gone?” Only to get over 
their curiosity and stand not on the 
order of their going, as the BB shot 
rattled up against them from the good 
Greener. 

And how the old gander outpost 
came up to look things over, and so 
absorbed with the decoys that he paid 
no attention to me, as I experimented 
to ascertain whether oie could kill a 
goose point blank, head on, as I care- 
fully aimed at the point of his bill— 
and never harmed a feather of his 
glancing coat of downy mail. And 
how, as he honked and quartered away 
in perturbed flight the second charge 
got under his feather and he came 
down with a thud upon the golden 
stubble, a stone-dead gander. Days 
gone forever, but remembered as 


freshly as if the incidents occurred 
yesterday. 

And there were the rods. My first 
split bamboo, on which I caught my 
first trout, and when I first wet a line 
with it, up in the Second Carry Pond 
in Maine, close to the bed of lily pads, 
we haa to quit fishing in half an hour, 
the trout coming at the three flies at 
every cast, and filling the leader. A 
rare experience to become surfeited 
the first day of one’s fly-fishing. ~ I 
presume there were “steen” million 
salmo fonterialis hidden in the open 
shade under the cool leaves of those 
lily pads. 

The fishing by moonlight, casting 
one’s flies in the sheen of the moon! 
It was great fun, and exciting, espec- 
ially when one trout was hooked in 
the belly as he missed the fly and 
made all kinds of music on the reel. 

The broken second joint and the 
miraculous recovery of the five-pound 
fish! Then came the second and tip 


The wonderful rods and guns arrive at. their new home. 
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joint in one six-foot piece, just to see 
the uninterrupted line of beauty in ac- 
tion on a heavy fish. ; 

The shorter lancewood bait casting 
rod for small-mouthed bass, whipped 
from tip to butt with silk to stiffen and 
insure it. The two two-jointed fly- 
rods, split bamboo, veterans of forty 
years of use and able to tie themselves 
in a knot or bow-knot when you gave 
a big fish the butt, and must have 
him come away from the poor or the 
submerged snag. No wonder Izaak 
Walton, patron Saint of anglers, who 
advised impaling the wriggling worm 
gently so as not to unduly hurt him, 
said his most pleasurable sensation in 
life was the tug of a twenty-pound 
salmon. 

And the tackle fever coming upon 
me at times, to buy rods never to be 
fished with, to be held in reserve for 
the day that never came. And so 
with my favorite rod, a masterpiece of 
bamboo, glue and silk wrappings. How 
saved and treasured up, too choice to 
use on any and every trout. A saved 
and unused rod, yet hoped for as an 


The Blisset muzzle-loader, made in 


Liverpool in 1860. 
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implement to meet a foeman of fins 
worthy of its “steel.” Trips planned 
for that rod never taken! A case of 
“man never is, but always is to be.” 

O reel true and tried, a companion 
of many trips, single action, yet never 
failing, giving out music of sweetness 
unsurpassed. The Cushing reel, mul- 
tiplying and as smooth as silk in its 
running, yet with a remonstrance and 
temper of its own when not thumbed, 
backlashing with the best of them. 
Just a matter of gente and proper 
handling. 

The fly-books! The saved and 
frayed flies, of no use now, but a his- 
tory to each, and well remembered. 
There is sentiment attached to a 
frayed brown hackle with which you 
have fought the fight, an hour’s fight, 
with the daddy of the pool—and des- 
pite all kinds of difficulties and hair- 
breadth escapes, won out! You go all 
through it again as with snell in your 
fingers you look over the frayed 
feathers and now rusty hook! 

Your wading shoes and 
waders and rubber blanket, 


rubber 
good 


friend on many a stormy night, your 
poncho invaluable in the driving storm 
and all the other lJares and penates 
piled up on the shelf. 

Then sickness comes to the owner, 
and then four, five years drag on, and 


the shelf remains undisturbed. The 
gun and rods sleep on, season after 
season. Nothing doing. But hope 
springs eternal in the human breast, 
and the main incentive to get well at 
times was the hope of taking that gun 
and those rods afield and astream once 
more. The smell of frying bacon and 
boiling coffee on the hardwood camp- 
fire would mount into memory’s nos- 
trils, and the fever that only a trout 
fisherman suffers from, 120 deg. F. by 
the clinical thermometer, the doctors’ 
and nurses’ fire alarm signal, would 
come on. 

Then the surgeons, -to save life, 
crippled me for life. The raven of 
Poe, perched on the gun and _ rod- 
loaded shelf, croaked “Nevermore!” 

Then the sportsman’s vendue scene 
came up vividly to me once more, and 
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it was time to keep my vow. I looked 
around for an inheritor, but there was 
always a fly in the ointment. - My field 
companion and chum of camp-fire, 
lean-to and blanket, was older than I, 
and past the age of fishing and hunt- 
ing. Not he! Others came to my 
mind, but no: I wanted the right kind 
of a man to unload those treasures up- 
on, and to do so while I lived, so he 
could tell me of his days upon the 
Klamath and Shore Creek, and report 
to me how this rod acted and how it 
stood up to the crucial test that the old 
five-pound rainbow gave it. Those 
were the things I wanted to hear, and, 
hearing them, live over again vividly 
the days gone forevermore and never- 
more to come. 

To hear of that old Greener making 
doubles on mallards and geese! That 
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would be living once more! 

And suiting the action to the word, 
on finding the man that fitted, I hand- 
ed my belongings en masse over to 
him, he to accept them in trust, and 
years from now, when old “rheuma- 
tiz” got into his joints and I was hob- 
nobbing with Izaak Walton, Seth 
Green and a few others on the off- 
shore, to do likewise, and finding the 
man or men that fit the-case, to pass 
on the guns and rods, entailing them in 
trust all the way along. And thus do 
I keep the vow I made on the return 
home the night of the Sportsman’s 
vendue. 


“You may break, you may shatter, the 
vase if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will cling to 
it still.” 





THE ETERNAL WOMAN QUESTION 


BY HARRY COWELL 


HE WOMAN Question, now 

more than anything else on 

the tapis, is from the superior 

point of view of mere man 
painfully like a horny excrescence on 
the extremity of the body politic, to the 
serious impeding of its progress. Again 
corn-like, the Woman Question as- 
sumes. enormous proportions when 
popped, as popped it should be, on oc- 
casion, in the interest of the little ones, 
not to say humanity at large. By the 
way, it is well popped, my poor broth- 
ers, where there is naught to overhear 
it but ears of green corn, silent wit- 


nesses against you in case of suit for 
breach of promise. 

As to the suffragette question 
proper, there are certainly two sides 
to it. If the suffragettes are right, 
we men are left, you mark my words! 
Personally, the movement has _ too 
many angles to it for me to embrace, 
much less attempt to master. I would 
liefer that Fate fool me with curves! 
Flat-footed and chested comes Equal 
Suffrage, bent on conquest. Her, may 
every man, unreproved of the Common 
Mother, laugh to scorn; but Unequal 
Suffrage, her of arched instep and 
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rounded bosom, no man born of 
woman. The only women to be taken 
seriously are marriageble women, and 
these not too much to heart; indeed, 
they would better be shaken before 
taken, to talk to you like an Irish uncle. 
Else, take your medicine like a man— 
with a rye face. 

Far be it from me, however, to deny 
that the world gained by the advent of 
woman. I deem Adam’s rib well lost. 
Compared with the status of the bache- 
lor, that of the benedict is enviable. 
The former has marriage to look for- 
ward to; the latter, widowerhood or 
heaven. Oh, blissfully ignorant youth, 
with long, long and serious thoughts of 
popping the woman question, you do 
not think of it half seriously or long 
enough. How deplorable your situa- 
tion is, Nature forbids you to realize. 
What a dilemma is yours! Behind you 
is your father-in-law-to-be; before you, 
your mother-in-law. Let not, then, 
your god-like faculty fust in you un- 
used, take a fool’s advice. Like Bel- 
* lamy’s, the Utopia of the benedict is 
looking backward. If. deeds, as is said, 
speak louder than words, reflect what 
awful things at the very top of his 
voice your wouldn’t-be father-in-law 
may be saying behind your back! Such 
an one’s delight it is to take a meas- 
ure so extreme to get rid of you. Why, 
seeing his master show a canine tooth, 
kicking against his prospective with- 
out-prospects son-in-law, not as one 
who strikes the heir, even the domes- 
tic “bull-tarrier” will be encouraged to 
back-bite you, adding, if he be an 
Irish bull, to the horns of your 
dilemma aforesaid. 

Far: be it from me who hold the 
words well said to dissuade you from 
saying them. ’Tis not this dull Celt 
but the highly polished French mirror 
held up to marriage that casts these 
reflections. Who am I to gainsay the 
taking “I do!” or clericwise publish 
the bans of marriage ? 
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A poetaster funny and 
One doubly blest though single 
Whose jingle makes some money and 
Whose money makes some jingle! 


No illustrious bard but one merely 
illustrative of the Thomas Huxley ver- 
sion of Jack and the Beanstalk, tread- 
ing rhythmically the inevitable trivial 
round. My pen not being mightier 
than the sword, I am incapable of do- 
ing poetic justice to the woman ques- 
tion. Not if I know myself am I even 
in the painful process of becoming a 
great poet. In the words of a prosaic 
youth attending the summer school at 
Pacific Grove, when asked if he would 
not like to be the author of “The Ring 
and the Book,” “I’d rather be tanned 
than be Browning!” In like manner, 
let me say for myself: “Benedict, I’d 
be blest if I’d be single again! 

But having thus by way of digres- 
sion come to the subject of marriage 
coupled with poetry, we have got un- 
questionably a distance—indeed, about 
as far as possible—from the suffra- 
gette. I say “we” advisedly, for you, 
discerning reader, have beyond a 
question accompanied me. Accord- 
ingly, having accomplished what I set 
out to do, arrived at my destination, I 
rest me, remembering what journeys 
end in lovers’ meetings, not political. 
To prolong the sweet sorrow of part- 
ing, let me say that it grieves me to 
the heart to think that the eternal wom- 
anly should lose itself in temporal af- 
fairs and in time decay. 


Epilogue. 
In Eden fair, as I’ve heard tell, 
The Eve of the first marriage fell, 
And there was night, with hints of hell, 
What of it, Watchman? Wasn’t all 
well? 


The question of to-day, believe 
Me, ’tis the question of that Eve 
Unanswerable. Gods perceive 
Why good and evil interweave. 
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BY KATHARINE CLARK PROSSER 


and faced me in consternation. 
“They’re coming,” she an- 
nounced wildly, “here—now!” 

“You don’t mean to say that you’re 
going to let any one call——” 

“Oh, you don’t understand. The 
verb ‘let’ is never applicable to Mrs. 
Augustus Caesar. Nobody ever ‘let’ 
her do anything. She has announced 
that she and Gerry will be here in fif- 
teen minutes, and she'll be here. Don’t 
let any doubts of that worry you for 
a minute.” 

“You might have told her I had 
smallpox,” I muttered, rebelliously. 

“My dear, that wouldn’t have done a 
bit of good. She would probably have 
stopped long enough at some drug- 
store to arm herself with a package of 
sulphur, and would then have fumi- 
gated us out into the street, and you’d 
have been hung on the line to air.” 

It was Sunday morning. The morn- 
ing of all others when a common, ordi- 
nary working person is supposed to 
relax. We had just finished break- 
fast, and our tiny apartment presented 
a generally untidy appearance. 

It goes without saying the wildest 
excitement broke out in number five: 
Jess careened madly about its narrow 
confines, looking for hairpins, beauty- 
pins, collars and all the other acces- 
sories that go toward building the 
feminine toilet, while I resorted to my 
usual tactics in clearing up. Every 
conceivable thing that was not rooted 
to the floor or imbedded in the carpet 
went over the huge hanging screen 
which, suspended in midair between 
ceiling and floor, served to maintain 
the privacy of our bedchamber. So 
proficient had I become through long 
practice that I was never known to 


j= HUNG up the telephone 


miss my target, and in consequence my 
missiles large and small landed invari- 
ably mussy but safe upon the bed on 
the other side. 

The while she struggled into a fresh 
frock, Jess gave me an incoherent de- 
scription of the Lynchs. 

“Yes, they’re from Reno and they’ve 
oceans of money, and—oh, my good- 
ness, where is my collar? I never saw 
such a place in—never mind, here it is. 
What was I saying? Honey, Gerry 
Lynch is just the man for you-—” 
My sniff was evidently audible 
through: the curtains. 

“Oh, you just wait, Miss Chin-in- 
the-Air” (there are times when Jess 
bestows names that would do credit to 
an Indian chief) “you'll come to grief 
some day. Anyway, I’ve picked Gerry 
out for you, and if you don’t fall in 
love with—criminy! where is the but- 
ton-hook? And Kitty, did you eat my 
necklace? Yes, of course it’s just 
where I put it; it always is. So nice 
of you to tell me. Thank you, dear. 
Where was I? Oh, but wait till you 
see his mother! What’s the matter 
with her? Nothing at all, only she is 
Mrs. Augustus Caesar Lynch, and 
knows it better than any one else in the 
country. And proper Fe 

It was fortunate that the door-bell 
interrupted, for I think that she would 
have been hard-pressed to do justice 
to Mrs. Lynch’s views on proprieties. 
As it was, she came forth looking dis- 
tractingly pretty as I flung the last 
piece to safety. 

“Why, everything looks lovely, 
Kitty,” she approved, “but you’re not 
dressed.” 

“Of course I’m not dressed. I’m out, 
you understand.” 

“But, my dear,” 
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she protested, 
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“where will you vanish to?” for our 
‘apartment,’ be it known, holds only 
the large living room, with its cur- 
tained alcove bedroom, and a wee bit 
of a kitchen, much too small to cook 
a roast in. 

“It’s quite simple,” I assured her. 
“T’ll add myself to the assortment in 
the boudoir, and shut off my breathing 
apparatus until they leave.” 

The bell pealed forth again, and 
Jess hurried away to greet the callers, 
while I retreated behind the portieres 
and gingerly perched myself on the 
edge of the already over-crowded bed. 

Still as a mouse I sat while Jess 
ushered them in. I heard her ask the 
thousand and one questions a home- 
sick girl always wants answered, and 
listened with an involuntary shiver to 
the icy, even tones of Mrs. Augustus 
Caesar as she replied. I had made 
up my mind to detest the little Augus- 
tus Caesar, or Gerry, as Jess called 
him, but my sense of fairness forced 
me to admit that his voice was won- 
‘derfully pleasing. 

How long I remained in that 
cramped position I cannot say, when 
presently I heard the lady ask: 

“Do you do your own housework, 
Jessie!” 

I grinned wickedly to myself as I 
listened to Jess’s affirmative, and then 
the Madam favored us with a few 
threadworn platitudes. 

“The art of housekeeping is wo- 
man’s most beautiful mission, but alas, 
how few of them realize it.” Here a 
frigid sigh broke upon the surcharged 
atmosphere. “And the key to it all, 
my dear, is this: make a place for each 
and every thing and see that every- 
thing is in its place. Is this other—er 
—party with whom you are living, a 
tidy person?” 

As Jess hastened to reassure them 
regarding the “other party’s” neatness 
and general acceptability, I encoun- 
tered my own wrathful gaze in the mir- 
ror opposite. Face flushed, hair in 
shocking disarray, tie crooked, sleeves 
rolled up above the elbow, there I was 
ensconced behind an amazing collec- 
tion of wearing apparel, laundry and 
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suitcases, miscellaneous. packages, 
hats, gloves and newspapers, the like 
of which would have carried off hon- 
ors with a junk shop. 

Suddenly the ludicrousness of the 
situation burst upon me, and I silently 
rocked back and forth in an ecstasy of 
impish glee as I pictured to myself the 
effect upon the innocent outsiders 
should I be revealed in all my glory. 

Jess believes in mind concentration 
and other new thought theories, and 
has insisted ever since that by my un- 
holy fancies, I brought about the very 
disaster that came to pass. 

However that may be, as I sat there 
shaken with suppressed laughter, with- 
out any warning, unless a faint, sick- 
ening screech might be termed such, 
the big screen crashed te the floor. I 
found myself staring in horrified aston- 
ishment over that conglomeration of 
household gods into the equally horri- 
fied eyes of the handsomest man I ever 
saw. 

Even as they held mine, I saw their 
expression change, and he burst into 
uncontrollable mirth in which I reck- 
lessly joined. Jess soon followed suit, 
but Mrs. A. C. preserved an unsmiling 
exterior. And that was how I met 
Gerry Lynch. 

After such a tempestuous introduc- 
tion, it was but natural that our court- 
ship should prove stormy. Mrs. Au- 
gustus Caesar never quite recovered 
from the shock of my initial appear- 
ance, and her disapproval of me was 
further aggravated by an untoward in- 
cident for which I was in no wise to 
blame, but being the only person pres- 
ent beside herself, Mrs. A. C. has al- 
ways held it against me. 

On a Sunday bright she arrayed her- 
self as only the A. C.’s of this earth 
can, and came to shed the refulgent 
light of her presence over our humble 
heads. But as luck would have it, 
Jess was out, and to my lot fell the 
honors. I met her with the firm deter- 
mination to efface from her mind any 
unpleasant memories which she might 
be harboring, and reminded myself 
that but for her I should never have 
known Gerry. 
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We really progressed for awhile, 
and I was beginning to congratulate 
myself upon an irresistible personality, 
when in an evil moment I was called to 
the telephone. 

Now we have a chair in our house 
which, in newspaper parlance, we use 
for a “filler,” and keep in the one un- 
desirable corner of the room. It is 
literally on its last pegs, and he who 
sits therein is doomed. Just why Mrs. 
A. C. should leave a comfortable arm- 
chair in the window, with its com- 
manding view of the street, to migrate 
to that dark corner and sit in that un- 
easy chair, will always be a mystery. 
I returned just as she was about to 
seat herself. My shout of warning 
came too late, and if anything made 
matters worse, for startled, she 
plumped herself into that fiendish 
piece of furniture with none of her 
wonted deliberation. Of course the 


beastly thing collapsed. 

Let us pass over the first few min- 
utes, during which, with heartfelt pro- 
testations of sorrow, I endeavored to 
pick Mrs. Augustus Caesar from the 


ruins. Re-possession of her lorgnette 
seemed to invest her with a semblance 
of her accustomed dignity, and she 
surveyed the scene with detached hau- 
teur, concentrating her attention upon 
the wretched chair and the infinitely 
more wretched me. Finally she quer- 
ied, witheringly: 

“Ts there anything in this place, Miss 
Kittredge, that doesn’t fall down?” 

And the irrepressible imp in me an- 
swered promptly: 

“Nothing but 
Lynch!” 

And that settled it. 

When Gerry proposed, I refused 
him. Never, I vowed to myself, would 
I marry the son of such a mother. But 
I reckoned without my host. Submis- 
sion was not one of the virtues in- 
scribed upon the Gentleman from 
Nevada’s calendar. 

“There’s no use, Kitty,” he would 
say, “you’re going to marry me, and 
that’s settled.” 

“Tam not. I will not,” I would cry. 

But constant wear and tear is hard 


the carpet, Mrs. 
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on the ethics of resistance, and to my 
secret dismay, I found myself rebell- 
ing inwardly at the thought of putting 
Gerry Lynch out of my life. When 
one’s own self turns traitor, it is time 
for rigorous measures. 

Without more ado I issued a writ of 
independence, and announced my in- 
tention to see him no more. The two 
weeks that followed were, without any 
exception, the most miserable I can 
remember. 

Jess was very sweet and consider- 
ate, though I felt instinctively, had she 
been called upon to pass judgment on 
my mental condition, she would have 
classed me with the “violently in- 
sane.” Only once did she venture to 
remonstrate. 

“Jess,” I broke in quickly, “don’t. It 
isn’t easy to do what I am doing.” 

“Then why do it?” she persisted. 

“Because it’s the only thing to do,” 
I replied testily. “Do you think it 
would be pleasant for a man like 
Gerry Lynch to have a wife and a 
mother who were not on speaking 
terms ten months out of the year? It’s 
simply out of the question.” 

But retribution was closing in on me. 
That night, in a burst of extravagance, 
we went to the opera, and coming 
home late, repaired to the cupboard 
for a bite and sup. 

As I switched on the light, the bale- 
ful shape of a large black spider was 
seen scuttling to safety behind the 
china closet. Now I pride myself on 
being ordinarily sensible, but the 
crawly things of this universe inspire 
me with a fear that is unexplainable, 
but none the less real. On this occa- 
sion, Napoleon’s retteat at Waterloo 
was a mild affair as compared with 
my evacuation of that kitchen. Troub- 
lous dreams haunted me_ throughout 
the night, and most of my time was 
spent in headlong flight before an 
army of black spiders led by Gérry 
Lynch. Morning brought no surcease, 
and I tiptoed about in my highest- 
heeled shoes, scanning the floor at 
every step for a sight of the object I 
most dreaded. At last, unable to 
shake the haunting terror, I fled the 
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house, arriving at my desk an hour 
before the appointed time. 

Sleepy and tired, I waded through 
the antics of Mrs. W. Williamson Wart 
of the West-side, and those of Mrs. 
Potter Cotton on the East, gave an ac- 
count of the last suffrage meeting, in- 
terviewed a gentleman star whose ra- 
diations all but dispensed with the aid 
of the footlights, wrote a few hundred 
words for the edification of the lovers 
of “Household Hints,” reported the 
weekly session of the Mothers’ Club, 
and finally, much against my will, 
found myself involved in a society 
crush at the long-heralded tea with 
which Mrs. Peter Van der Spiek an- 
nounced the engagement of her daugh- 
ter, Elsa, to the real matrimonial tip 
of the season’s market. 

During a stay of ten minutes, I man- 
aged to absorb a cup of tea, several 
tons of floral decorations, some ninety- 
odd gowns, a receiving line and a 
guest list. Stuffed to repletion, I made 
_™my escape. 

On reaching home, the dinner prob- 
lem stared me in the face. Collarless, 


with tucked up sleeves and skirts well 
above my ankles, I sallied into the 
kitchen, armed with a desperate cour- 


age. But as nothing of any moment 
disturbed the afternoon quietude, I set 
about my task with a shade more of 
my normal self-possession. 

The preparation of vegetables, 
meats and desserts has always seemed 
to me conducive of deep meditation; 
still, it is only in moments of unusual 
weakness that I allow myself the lux- 
ury of self-pity. Suffice it to say, I 
had come to the dissolving point when 
the outer deor opening, announced 
Jess. 

“T have quite settled in my mind 
what my next incarnation will be,” I 
called toher. “A ball of blueing, pure 
and simple. Come here, honey, and 
kiss me.” The quaver in the last word 
did not belie the state of my feelings.” 

Rapid steps crossed the boundary 
between the adjoining room and the 
kitchen, and I felt myself whirled 
about and straight into the arms of 
Gerry Lynch. For a minute he held 


my startled gaze, then crushed me 
close, and took his hungry toll of 
kisses. At the same time the door be- 
hind us slammed, its spring lock mak- 
ing us virtually prisoners. 

In a flash the little plot was revealed 
to me, and I struggled frantically to 
be free of the arms that bound me. 

“You—you coward!” I panted. 

Instantly he released me, and with 
crimson face I backed away, fighting 
for composure. At length: 

“T would have thought,” I said, furi- 
ously, “that you were the last person 
on earth to force yourself where you 
had no welcome.” 

He favored me with much the same 
expression he would have bestowed 
upon a rude little girl. 

“We're not going to quarrel, Kitty,” 
he said. 

The look and the words lashed me to 
greater endeavors. 

“Tt’s all very well,” I cried viciously, 
“for you to say we won’t quarrel. Do 
to your insults——” 

“For Heaven’s sake,” he broke in, 
“you know as well as I do that I love 
you-——” 

“Love and men,” I cried, “make me 
tired. You prate of your love for me, 
and yet when you come in here, did 
you think of me? No, you wanted to 
kiss me, and kiss me you did regard- 
less of whether I liked it or not. You 
seem obsessed,” I raged on, “with the 
idea that I care for you. And I tell 
you that I do not. That after your 
recent performance I haven’t even a 
shred of respect left for you. Now, 
don’t you think you’d better go?” 

“Unfortunately for us both, I can’t 
go,” he said. “Jess has gone out, and 
the door opens only from the other 
side.” 

My heart smote me as I looked at 
him, for his face had grown suddenly 
tired, and lines of pain ridged his fore- 
head. 

“If you wish, I can break the lock,” 
he added. 

“T hardly think that will be neces- 
sary,” I answered coldly, while I 
fought down a mad impulse to kiss 
away the lines I had brought. “If you 
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will take that chair, you’ll be more 
comfortable and also out of my way,” 
and turning my back on him as he 
seated himself in the one chair the 
tiny kitchen could hold, I directed a 
belated attention to the dinner. 

My thoughts raced along with all 
the speed of a mill-stream, and my 
moods kept pace with them. One min- 
ute I would flush with anger at the 
thought of his presumption, and the 
next I would thrill with the memory 
of his lips upon mine and the blessed 
strength of his arms. Preoccupied, I 
failed to notice the small, black ob- 
ject which swung gently to and fro on 
its fine silken thread directly in front 
of me, until the noiseless visitor, gath- 
ering momentum as he swung, landed 
outspread on the front oi my shirt- 
waist. 

With a terrified scream I knocked 
the thing off, and hurled myself head- 
long onto the lap of the silent man in 
the chair. To say he was shocked 


would be putting it mildly, and his be- 
wilderment deeped as I shrieked: 
“Pick up your feet, Gerry, pick up 


your feet!” 

His heels involuntarily sought the 
rungs of his chair. 

“What in God’s name,” he began. 

“Oh, Gerry, it’s a spider, a great big 
black one, and it g-got on m-me,” I 
cried, and weak from long stress of 
contending emotions, I broke down 
and sobbed my heart out on his shoul- 
der. 

He sat perfectly rigid, hands tense 
at his sides, until I gradually regained 
control of myself, then gently sought 
to loosen my arms, which were tight- 
clasped about his neck. ; 

“You take the chair,” he suggested, 
“and I'll look for the cause of the 
trouble.” 

But my grip tightened convulsively. 

“No—no, Gerry, please don’t leave 
me,” I begged. 

“But this is senseless, Kitty,” he re- 
monstrated. “Nothing will harm you 
in the chair.” And he again tried to 
loosen my hold, but I clung to him 
with all the despair of the ancient 
drowning man. 
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“You don’t l-love me,” I sobbed. 

“Godfrey!” he cried, exasperated. 
“Don’t you understand that that is 
just the reason I can’t sit in the same 
chair with you and keep my hands at 
my sides?” 

Wickedly I snuggled closer. 

He set his teeth and stared over my 
head. 

“Gerry,” I ventured presently, from 
a point of vantage directly under his 
chin, “I wish you’d hold onto me—if 
I should fall——” 

Roughly he unclasped my hands and 
held me away from him, while he 
scanned my downcast face. 

“Look at me,” he commanded. 

I raised my eyes but dropped them 
before the swift flame in his, and the 
blood stamped my face and brow with 
the confusion that is in itself a be- 
trayal. 

“T’m very sorry I was cross,” I whis- 
pered. 

But he was far from satisfied. 

“Tell me,” he demanded, “do you 
love me?” 

“I stole a glance through my lashes, 
but there was no sign of relentment in 
his eyes. 

Very faintly: 

“Yes!” 

“Will you marry me?” 

But the mere question brought be- 
fore me a vivid picture of Mrs. Au- 
gustus Caesar, and I shook my head 
obstinately. 

I have always felt that right here 
Gerry Lynch took a shameful advan- 
tage of a doubtful situation, for with- 
out further words he deposited me on 
the floor, or rather tried to, when, 
flinging discretion to the winds, I capit- 
ulated. 

“T’ll marry you, Gerry,” I cried, 
scrambling to safety, “whenever you 
want me to.” 

“T rather think it would be a good 
idea to have that down in black and 
white,” he remarked. 

And without more ado he drew up 
the following agreement with the aid 
of a fountain pen and a business card: 

“I do hereby, in danger of my life, 
marooned upon the Isle of Man, prom- 
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ise and swear to marry Gerry Karr 
Lynch at any hour and upon any day 
which he may name.” 

Fearfully I took the pen, for the 
first time realizing thoroughly the 
weight attached to my elaborate signa- 
ture. 
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In a panic my eyes sought his, and 
questioningly, I fathomed them. 

“Sign it, sweetheart,” he pleaded, 
and cheek to cheek we watched the 
pen wander shakily through the intri- 
cacies of my name, while in the mean- 
time the dinner burned up. 
























TO BEN 


trees 


In the Santa Cruz Mountains. 


Sing you to the hills, that they lie so close to you? 

Call you to the skies, that they give you their baby-blue? 
Know they the voice of your musically-murmurous streams 
That babble the whispers they hear of young love-a-dreams? 


The souls God put in your redwood trees are more 

Like the souls of the men that bare their heads and lower 
The knee to their majesty. O trees, you know the pain, 
Of a weary heart held close to you in the rain! 


Makes a catch in the throat, with the heart’s ecstacies! 


LOMOND 





BY EDITH LLOYD 


O Love-Land, with the lure like that of a woman, 
So sweet you are, with a charm so rarely human, 
That I think the loves breathed into your listening ear 
Have taught you how to be exquisite, tender and dear. 





Ben Lomond! Where there’s something new in the air, 
A strength, a balm for the tired brains that despair 
Of rest; where the earth breathes sweet, and the smell of the 





THE NEW NATIONALISM 


BY THOMAS B. WILSON, 


HE “NEW nationalism” pro- 
vides for a system of Gov- 
ernment that is directly an- 
tagonistic to democratic prin- 

ciples as formulated by Thomas Jef- 
ferson, which have been faithfully ad- 
hered to by the party he founded more 
than a century ago. But the “new 
nationalism” does not introduce to the 
people of the United States a new 
basic principle of Government for a 
republic that accepts the belief, “Vox 
Populi vox Dei.” What is called “the 
new nationalism” was advocated by 
Alexander Hamilton, one of the great- 
est statesmen of revolutionary times, 
but he was never imbued with the 
real spirit of the actuating aim and 
purpose of the fathers of the then 
young republic. Mr. Hamilton would 
have established the new nation on the 
principle of a Government for the best 
good of all the people by a few of the 
people under a constitution which, by 
its nature and spirit, would possess 


enough unused and unexpressed but 


implied power and authority to make 
it applicable to any contemplated pub- 
lic action or policy by either one of 
the co-ordinate departments of the 
Government, especially by the execu- 
tive department. That is to say, when 
or where the Constitution did not spe- 
cifically forbid a given action or pol- 
icy, the presumption would be that 
the authority for such action or con- 
templated policy would be found in the 
hitherto unused power of the Consti- 
tution, and only needed to be called 
forth and applied. 

In fine, the Constitution should be 
considered and recognized as contain- 
ing full authority for any and all 
contemplated acts of the ruling 
powers, if the act was conducive to the 


LL. D. 


betterment of the condition of exist- 
ence of all the people. 

Undoubtedly, Hamilton had in mind 
a far more centralized form of gov- 
ernment than Jefferson was willing to 
accept or defend, and no doubt that 
fact is the main reason why the face 
of the Democratic party of this day 
and time is so sternly set against the 
inner meaning and ultimate purpose of 
the “new nationalism” of to-day, and 
the Hamiltonianism of a century ago, 
which, by the way, do not differ essen- 
tially in their central idea; i. e., to 
widen and extend the powers of the 
official Government, which would 
mean the surrender of the sovereignty 
of the people to the few who might be 
called upon to administer the public 
concerns of the nation. One of the 
most distinguished advocates of the 
“new nationalism” holds the opinion 
that the “unused power” of the Con- 
stitution, if called upon, would make 
that instrument adequate as it stands 
to meet any emergency. On the other 
hand, an equally distinguished states- 
man, and one far more learned in the 
law, holds that any act of the official 
Government which the laws and the 
Constitution did not specifically sanc- 
tion should be considered unlawful and 
wrong. It is needless to say that this 
statesman and jurist has a very much 
more exalted conception of what the 
fundamentals of a republican form of 
government should be to prevent the 
growth of the spirit of centralization— 
the rock upon which republics are 
generally wrecked, and which is al- 
ways fatal to personal liberty and in- 
dividual sovereignty—than the first- 
mentioned gentleman. 

It is no secret that the originators 
and advocates of the new nationalism 
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hope and rather expect that the Repub- 
lican or Democratic or Labor party 
will come to the rescue of the new 
political and civic “ism” and swallow 
it bodily, making it the chief stone of 
the corner of all arguments for public 
favor. The Labor party might be in- 
veigled into something of the sort, but 
more than likely the leaders of that 
_ organization would remember the fable 
of the spider and the fly, and decline 
to accept the invitation. So far as the 
two old political organizations are con- 
cerned, neither one of them is disposed 
to tear down the bridge that has car- 
ried them across the troubled waters 
of political uncertainty so often, and 
chase after illusions or after strange 
gods; besides, the party of Lincoln 
and McKinley and the party of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson are too firmly rooted 
and grounded in the Democracy and 
Republicanism of the fathers to think 
of stultifying themselves by putting 
their great achievements in the past 
upon the altar of centralization, where 
vain ambition serves as high priest. 
The Republican party has committed 


many mistakes, and has been guilty of 


many follies, and the Democratic 
party has been guilty of even greater 
follies and more grievous mistakes, 
but it is quite safe to say that neither 
one of them is entertaining the thought 
of committing its organization to politi- 
cal suicide. 

The fathers of the nation never in- 
tended that the fundamentals of the 
Government should be set aside or 
changed. They were thought to be as 
firmly established as the everlasting 
hills, and the fundamentals were un- 
derstood to provide for, as Abraham 
Lincoln subsequently put it, “A gov- 
ernment of all the people, by all the 
people and for all the people.” But 
the apologists for and defenders of the 
“new nationalism,” like the nine tailors 
ef Tooly street, has met and resolved 
that “We are the people,” only that 
our centralizationists are, for the most 
part, patriots out of political jobs. 
Ever since Jeffersonianism uprooted 
the heresies of Hamilton, the United 
States has been considered by civilized 
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people everywhere as a country where 
political freedom and the voice of the 
people prevailed undisputed; where 
the genius and strength of the Govern- 
ment was to be seen in the underlying 
principle of a federation in which 
every man was a sovereign, and that 
it meant sovereignty for a government 
of and by all the people, and not for 
all the people at the hands of a few 
people who derived their authority by 
interpreting the Constitution to mean 
a conferred privilege for the few to 
consider what they might think best 
for all the people merely by the exer- 
cise of an authority they supposed was 
hidden somewhere in the folds of the 
Constitution, to be used by them when 
in their opinion its employment would 
be a blessing to the masses. 

Nor Jefferson nor General Jackson 
nor Lincoln left an open door for the 
entrance of the “new nationalism” into 
our system of Government as estab- 
lished by the fathers. In fact, the 
“new nationalism” could find no lodg- 
ment, no abiding place, in the existing 
machinery of the federation without 
displacing the balance wheel; crush- 
ing the “soul of things;” putting out 
the fires of individual and collective 
patriotism, and clogging the channels 
of national progress, for the “new 
nationalism means an abrupt change 
from a Government that responds to 
the voice of all the people in their col- 
lective capacity to a Government that 
responds to the voice of a few of the 
people in whom would be centered all 
authority. Such a departure from, and 
abrogation of, the existing fundamen- 
tals, would be an assault upon the 
political birthright of the people in 
that it would deprive them of their 
sovereignty and centralize all author- 
ity at Washington. 

The country is told that the “new 
nationalism” is a “progressive move- 
ment” to circumvent the trusts, the 
monopolies and “the interests;” that 
nationalism is or will be a sure pana- 
cea for all the political and economic 
ailments of the nation, but it is pretty 
clear in the minds of the people that 
the Government by a few self-consti- 
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tuted leaders of the people is not a 
progressive movement, but decidedly 
a retrogressive movement, a falling 
away from the high estate of a Gov- 
ernment by all the people, for the good 
of all the people, to a lower level of 
individual liberty and personal free- 
dom. The argument is, that the “new 
nationalism” will materially better 
our political and industrial system. 
Have the corporations become such a 
dominant factor in our system of polit- 
ical life and industrial ramifications 
that the people have become weak and 
indifferent, if not impotent, to assert 
themselves? And is their rescue from 
impending slavery to be secured 
through the application of the political 
principles of the “progressive move- 
ment”—a movement that proposes to 
make rapid progress in the direction of 
a government by a few of the people, 
leaving the masses to look on in ad- 
miration as they see their voice and 
sovereignty pass under the shadow of 
a clouded memory? However, it is 
good of the engineers of this progres- 
sive movement to assure the people 
that the new nationalism will exter- 
minate the trusts, corporations and 
monopolies. 

But who are these generous deliver- 
ers of the people from the thraldom of 
industrial and political slavery? What 
of the antecedents of this band of 
patriots that is to render the Govern- 
ment thoroughly efficient in dealing 
death blows to the corporations that 
are so cruelly crushing the dear peo- 
ple under their cloven feet? Most of 
them are remembered by the public as 
the same patriots that were seen stand- 
ing around at the birth of the Dingley 
schedules of high protective customs 
duties, and gladly stood as sponsors 
for the measure, and not a few of them 
showed gratitude when the Payne-Al- 
drich schedule gave the Dingley 
scheme an upyard turn to the cost of 


consumption commodities. The people 
knew before the managers of the pro- 
gressive movement confessed it that 
the Dingley tariff not only gave birth 
to every trust and monopoly, but fed 
them while in their infancy on “pap” 
filched from the people of the United 
States that they might reach sturdy 
manhood before they had passed their 
days of boyhood. The “pap” they 
were fed upon was in the nature of 
about 52 per cent additional profit 
above what reasonable competition 
would have secured to them. Now, 
the inventors and advocates of the 
“new nationalism” are, for the most 
part, the same self-sacrificing fellow- 
citizens that danced with joy around 
the cradle of the industrial trusts, cor- 
porations and monopolies as the Ding- 
ley high protective duties milked the 
people to expedite their growth and 
wax fat at the expense of the people. 

Being sponsors as well as enthu- 
siastic admirers of Dingley’s high pro- 
tection scheme—a scheme that has 
added millions of dollars every year 
to the cost of living since the trick was 
turned and became operative, the 
question of whether the people have 
already listened too long to the self- 
composed song of their patriotism and 
hatred of “the interests,” or want more 
of it in the form of a centralized Gov- 
ernment with the reins of authority in 
their hands, is hardly a debatable 
question. It may be assumed that it 
always holds good that a burned child 
is afraid of the fire. Hardly will the 
people of the United States agree to 
permit the installment of the “new 
nationalism” in Washington with the 
sponsors of the Dingley trust and mo- 
nopoly makers with the “few” of the 
many as custodians of their rights and 
liberties, especially as the Constitu- 
tion is to be made elastic enough to 
conform to the will and the wish of 
the self-appointed “few.” 
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PART II 


BY DOLORES BUTTERFIELD 


VI. 


“Wait a moment,” interposed the 
notary. “You have heard me, Luis. 
The law will compel you to make res- 
titution by marrying Estela. The Gov- 
ernor of this State, Estela’s godfather, 
will certainly see to it that the law is 
enforced. But, naturally, we do not 
wish to take the matter to court unless 
we have to. Realize your position, and 
let’s get through the matter quietly.” 

“I’m married already,” said Luis, 
angrily, “so all your laws don’t amount 
to anything.” 

“Married!” roared Don Gabriel. 

“You might have known it by this 
time. I was married night before last 
to Cuca Rojas. You were there, Don 
Meliton, and so were Ciro and Sarita.” 

“Married!” repeated the old man, al- 
most stupefied for the moment. Then 
his grip tightened on the revolver. “In 
that case, there is restitution here,” he 
said grimly. 

“Oh, papa,” sobbed poor Estela, 
finding her voice at last. “You wi 

“Silence, ingrate, before I kill thee, 
too!” thundered Don Gabriel. “Hast 
thou the face to plead for him with 
me?” 

“Be quiet, be quiet,” urged his 
brother. “Now, Luis, I am a notary, 
and I know what I am talking about. 
You were married to Cuca Rojas night 
before last (and you might have been 
thinking about her to-day)—by the 
Church. In the eyes of the law no 
marriage exists. You are still a bache- 
lor, and responsible to the law for your 
conduct toward this girl, who is under 
age.” He held up his hand as Luis 
was about to speak. “You can’t get 
out of it, so don’t make any objec- 
tions. Now, as I said, I am a notary. 





Don Pascual Salcido left town at noon 





to-day, and has left me, as he always 
does, in his place. The civil register 
is here, in my hands, and I am empow- 
ered to perform the civil marriage 
ceremony. We lack nothing but a cou- 
ple of witnesses, besides those already 
here, and the marriage party will be 
complete. Ciro, go and call thy 
brothers from next door. They will 
stand by the family when they know 
the circumstances.” 

“But this is not legal!” cried Luis as 
Ciro departed. “I’m no lawyer; but 
you cannot persuade me that this kind 
of thing will pass in this State. Even 
if I were as guilty as you believe, some 
further formalities would be neces- 
sary.” 

The notary shrugged his shoulders. 
“In an emergency anything serves,” he 
said, placidly. “Once the ceremony is 
performed, that’s an end of it. But 
don’t talk too much. My brother is 
in a dangerous mood.” 

This was clearly the case, but Luis 
would not be silenced. 

“Dangerous or not,” he said, “I have 
the right to explain 2 

“Explain!” cried the notary. “Have 
I not stated the case? Does it require 
an explanation? Does it admit of 
any?” 

“It does,” sternly retorted Luis. 
“You may brandish that revolver at 
me if you like, Don Gabriel—I’m un- 
armed. But I have a right to clear 
myself, and above all to clear Estela, 
whom I believe, before God, to be as 
innocent it 

“Oh, yes!” shouted Don Gabriel. 
“Anything to get out of marrying her! 
Silence, you demon of ruin! or I have 
that here which can speak louder than 
you!” 

“Ts there a man or woman in this 
State who would believe in your 
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stories of innocence, knowing the cir- 
cumstances of the case?” demanded 
Don Meliton. 

“There ought to be,” said Luis. 

“T shall never be able to hold up my 
head again!” groaned Don Gabriel. 

“Now, look here Luis,” said the no- 
tary, “when Ciro comes back with his 
brothers, we are going to perform the 
marriage ceremony. You know your 
part, and you go through with it. 
Of course we don’t want to use force, 
but there is such a thing as persua- 
sion. Our claims are just, and my 
brother has been known as a very 
good shot in his day. If you say a 
word out of place Fr 

“Tt will be the last word you will 
utter!” snarled Don Gabriel. “Our 
honor must be restored!” 

Luis flushed with rage. “This is a 
hold-up—not a marriage!” he cried 
furiously. “A hold-up and*a crime! I 
am already married!” 

“Not in law,” said the notary. 

“But Cuca and I have been present- 
ed for civil marriage. Our names are 
in the register among the presenta- 
tions.” 

“Still, the presentation is not the 
marriage. People are sometimes pre- 
sented who are never married.” 

“But Estela and I have not been 
presented. You can’t marry us with- 
out that, and you have to publish - 

Don Meliton interrupted him, frown- 
ing. “What do you know about law? 
A dispensa from the Governor will set- 
tle everything, seeing the justification 
we have to begin with. Now, then—” 

“T see that you count on the Gov- 
ernor’s personal influence for the 
whole thing,” said Luis. “But the Gov- 
ernor is sane.” 

“Not another 
roared Don Gabriel. 
enough.” 

“Papa——” faltered Estela. 

“Silence, thou curse of my gray 
hairs!” 

“Well,” said Luis, “I’m sorry for Es- 
tela, God knows; but it isn’t my fault. 
The odds are yours, for I’m only one, 
and unarmed; so I'll go through with 
your mummery if you like. But it 


word!” suddenly 
“T’ve listened to 
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won't hold. It isn’t legal, I’m sure, and 
you can’t make it legal—you couldn’t 
if every Governor in the Republic was 
Estela’s godfather. The law for the 
protection of minors is well enough, 
but you can’t enforce it with a revol- 
ver.” 

“The revolver—since you speak of 
it—represents the emergency,” said 
the notary blandly. “Behind that re- 
volver is the law. Were the case taken 
to court, the court would say to you: 
‘Marry this girl.’ But we don’t wish 
to take the matter to court——” 

They heard the zaguan open. Luis 
thought wildly of flight; but Don Gab- 
riel growled: “Remember, now!” and 
he stood still. The old man thrust the 
hand that held the revolver behind him 
—evidently wishing Ciro and his 
brothers to believe that this extreme 
persuasion had not been necessary. 
When Ciro entered the room with his 
companions—meek young persons like 
himself, to whom, however, he had 
succeeded in imparting some of his 
own meek indignation—Don Meliton 
had already placed the civil register 
upon a table directly under the electric 
bulb, and stood ready for his part. As- 
suming a pompous attitude before the 
enraged Luis and the trembling Estela 
—who stood quite far apart, and did 
not once look at each other—he pro- 
ceeded to read the Act of presentation, 
and afterwards the civil contract of 
marriage. Luis, subdued by the thought 
of the revolver in Don Gabriel’s hand, 
gave a sulky “Yes” when it came his 
turn. Estela’s assent was terrified and 
scarcely audible. The register was 
signed by principals and witnesses, 
and Don Meliton closed his books with 
the air of a man whose day’s work is 
done. Luis felt his heart sinking. What 
if, after all, the marriage held good? 
Matrimonio perpeuo e indisoluble rang 
unpleasantly in his ears. But he turned 
a defiant glance upon those about. 

“Well, you’ve done it,” he said, 
sternly. “But you can’t keep me here 
all night. I’m going home. When 
I get there, I’m going to write you that 
explanation you haven’t let me make 
here; and maybe by that time Estela 
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will have a chance to tell her side of 
the story, too. After that I’m going to 
see a lawyer.” 

The notary shrugged. “Go if you 
like,” he said. ‘V/e are going to see 
the Governor, and to-morrow your law- 
yer will tell you—if he doesn’t tell you 
to-night—that you can do nothing 
about it. As for Cuca Rojas, she can- 
not interfere, for the law does not rec- 
ognize her as your wife.” 

“We'll see,” was Luis’s grim retort, 
as he motioned Ciro into the zaguan 
to open the door for him. 


~ 


VII. 


The first thing Luis did on reaching 
the neat little bachelor abode he 
shared with Mauricio was to secure a 
codigo civil belonging to his brother— 
who had once thought of studying law 
—and turn to the chapters relating to 
the marriage laws. When he had read 
these, he addressed a letter to Don 
Meliton Galindo, in which he set forth 
’ the manner of his trip to Mendoza and 
his return, and his meeting with Es- 
tela. He concluded this stern epistle 
with the following: 

“Regarding the validity of the cere- 
mony you were in such haste to per- 
form this evening, I refer you to clause 
VIII, Article 248, of the sixth chapter 
of the civil code of this State, and to 
Article 259 of the same chapter and 
code, by which you will see that this 
marriage, contracted as it was, without 
either my consent or Estela’s, and un- 
der violence and threat of death, may 
be declared null and void, if I bring 
suit to that end within thirty days. I 
shall most assuredly bring suit; and 
I advise you in the meantime to study 
a little over the penal code, to find 
out just what the punishment is for 
performing an illegal marriage Atto y 
S. S., Luis Izurieta.” 

This message duly sealed and des- 
patched by mozo, it was still only nine 
o’clock, and Luis proceeded to brush 
the dust of Atachitlan from his clothes 
and otherwise repair his toilet, prepar- 
atory to carrying out the rest of his 
programme. 
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Then he thought of Cuca. Surely he 
ought to see Cuca first of all, and im- 
part to her the horrifying tale of his 
adventures. News travels like light- 
ning in little Cuauhmeca, and if he 
delayed, she might hear of his so- 
called civil marriage with Estela from 
other sources before he could explain 
the matter to her. It was too late to 
see any lawyer in his office, anyway, 
and to-morrow would do for the law- 
yer as well as not. So, having made up 
his mind, he left the house, and turned 
his footsteps toward the residence of 
Don Pepe Rojas. 

In answer to his knock, the clear 
voice of Cuca called “Pase,” and he 
entered, to find that young lady seated 
upon a sofa beside a very handsome 
young man, who seemed to be speak- 
ing earnestly to Don Pepe. Her care- 
less look contrasted with the perplexed 
frown upon Don Pepe’s round, good- 
natured face, and the rather intent ap- 
pearance of the young man. On seeing 
Luis, she seemed rather confused for 
a moment, but rose and went forward 
to receive him. She held out her hand 
to him, with her head tipped back in 
a way she had, her long black eyes 
dancing with laughter, and her daz- 
zling little teeth gleaming between 
bright red lips. Something in her 
manner puzzled Luis. She introduced 
him to the handsome young man in an 
off-hand way, leaving them to tell each 
other their own names, after the Mexi- 
can custom; and as they said their 
names simultaneously, and in the low, 
indistinct tone of voice usually adopted 
for such occasions, neither was any 
the wiser for the introduction having 
been made. Seeing this, Cuca pres- 
ently remarked: 

“You seem to have missed the point. 
Eustaquio, this is Luis. Luis, per- 
haps thou hast heard of Eustaquio 
Valdespino.” 

Luis had. He took the trouble to 
say that he was pleased to meet him, 
though he wasn’t, and showed it. Val- 
despino said: 

“I think we might as well tell the 
Senor Izurieta all the circumstances at 
once.” 
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“The sooner the better,” said Cuca 
flippantly. “Go on Eustaquio.” 

Valdespino obediently turned to 
Luis. “You see,” he said, “when I was 
here over a year ago, Cuquita and I 
were novios. We had a falling out by 
letter after I went away, but I never 
gave up the idea of coming back and 
winning her again. The first thing I 
knew, I heard she was going to be mar- 
ried. Nine men out of ten would have 
let it go at that; but I simply couldn't. 
Cuquita is too much to me. I left 
Guadalajara at once and came here, 
thinking to persuade Cuca to quarrel 
with her prometido and become en- 
gaged to me a 

Luis’s astonishment and rage at last 
found vent in words. “How dare you 
tell me this?” he demanded. “Cuca, 
why hast thou received this scoun- 
drei ?” 

Cuca was laughing. “Don’t be an- 
gry,’ she begged. “It makes it so 
hard to explain. Let Eustaquio fin- 
ish.” 

“Go on, then,” said Luis angrily, 
with some premonition of what was 


coming. He felt that nothing would 
ever seem preposterous to him again. 

Valdespino apparently thought that 
he could afford to be magnanimous, for 
he continued amiably: “As I said, I 


came. I should have been in plenty 
of time if the date of your wedding 
had not been put forward. As it was, 
I arrived early yesterday morning, and 
learned that the church ceremony had 
already taken place. I realized that 
the telegram calling you away was a 
direct manifestation of Providence in 
my favor; and at eight o’clock I saw 
Cuca and tried to persuade her of it, 
too. Poor girl! Things had gone so 
far that, with all the will in the world, 
she was almost afraid to accede. Flat- 
ter yourself that it took me all day 
to convince her; but at last I succeed- 
ed; and everything having been ar- 
ranged, we were married by Don Pas- 
cual Salcido at eleven o’clock to-day. 
Now you know how the matter stands.” 

Luis felt as if all his experiences 
since he boarded the train for Men- 
doza must be some unheard-of dream. 
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For a moment he looked speechlessly 
from one to another, but at last his 
gaze settled upon Cuca. 

“Cuca, I can scarcely believe it!” he 
cried, wonder and reproach in his tone. 

She did not seem particularly affect- 
ed by this. She had seated herself, 
and was swinging one tiny slippered 
foot carelessly back and forth. “It’s 
too bad things have to be such a 
mix-up,” she complained. “But what 
could I do? How could I go on and 
finish getting married to thee, with 
Eustaquio, who is really the only man 
I ever cared for, begging me to marry 
him? Dost thou not know, my dear 
Luis, that love conquers everything— 
even a woman’s fear of what people 
will say?” 

He looked at her with actual disgust 
—suddenly hating her. He hated her 
long, black, laughing eyes, the tilt of 
her head, the pout of her red lips— 
all the things that had charmed and 
enslaved him for a year. His feeling 
for her had never been real love. At 
the best it had been no more than a 
superficial and temporary infatuation, 
and it changed in an instant to abso- 
lute abhorrence. Just why there 
should mingle with this feeling some 
indefinable memory of Estela’s soft 
brown eyes, we will not undertake to 
say. 
“Unspeakable creature!” he cried. 
“Were thy vows to me nothing, that 
thou shouldst break them merely be- 
cause the law did not hold thee? And 
you, Don Pepe, why have you per- 
mitted this?” 

“T telegraphed you at Mendoza yes- 
terday afternoon,” protested the old 
man. “I did my best to notify you, 
and so did Don Pascual; and we tried 
to reason with these two headstrong 
creatures, too. But they had the pre- 
sentation last night, and Valdespino 
got a dispensation from the Governor 
to have the marriage performed at 
once because he has to go back’ to 
Guadalajara, or some such thing.” 

“But the Governor knew that, by the 
church eS 

“Of course he did; but he would go 
a mile out of his way any time to throw 
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a rock at the Church. Anyway, he 
gave the dispensa, and they got mar- 
ried. It was a villainous proceed- 
ing, and I fought against it; but Cuca 
is of age, and the law held her a 
spinster until to-day. Besides, Cuca 
could override the devil in person, I 
believe.” 

Luis was silent for a moment in 
sheer rage. Then: “You deserve to 
be killed!” he broke out wrathfully to 
Cuca—“you and your Valdespino to- 
gether! You deserve——” 

A loud, angry voice from the zaguan 
interrupted him. “I knew I should find 
him here! Oh, you villain! My daugh- 
ter has explained to me.” 

Luis was amazed to see Don Gabriel 
Galindo towering before him. He 
glanced anxiously at the old man’s 
hand, but saw no revolver. Estela, 


who had evidently followed him in 
an effort to restrain him, hung con- 
fusedly in the zaguan, until Cuca went 
and drew her into the portal. 

“Yes,” Don Gabriel continued. “My 
daughter has explained to me—to her 
sister, that is, who has explained to 


me. I am too old to be a companion 
for this poor child; she was lonely, 
and wanted to come here with Sara, 
and I would not let her, so——_— In 
short, she has been foolish in coming 
from Mendoza alone, but she is as in- 
nocent as—as——” 

“As I said she was,” Luis put in, as 
the old man seemed to grope for a 
simile. 

“That’s all very well as far as she 
is concerned,” proceeded Don Gabriel. 
“But it doesn’t prove you innocent. No, 
sir!” he cried in a fresh access of rage. 
“Tt was a plan! You took advantage 
of circumstances! You placed your- 
self near her and traveled by the same 
route with her of deliberate intent. 
You wished to place her in a false 
position—to compromise her—so that 
she would have to marry you, and you 
could get my money and hers! Cun- 
ning scoundrel! Your plan worked well 
enough! To think that I myself played 
into your hands!” 

Luis said nothing. He was stunned. 
The others stared in wonder. Even 
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Cuca was interested, and stopped 
iaughing. 

“Why, what’s this?” she asked. 
“Don Gabriel, what has Luis been do- 
ing?” 

“He has married my daughter!” 
thundered the irate old gentleman. 
“He has married my daughter by trick- 
ery and fraud! And by the civil! And 
society demands a church ceremony, 
and the church has already married 
him to some one else!—to you, in 
fact,” he added, suddenly awaking to 
the fact that it was indeed Cuca whom 
he was addressing. 

“Oh,” said Cuca in an injured tone. 
“Luis, I am shocked. And after say- 
ing such dreadful things to me, at that. 
I was not particularly original, it 
seems.” 

“Wait a moment!” cried Luis, des- 
perately. ‘You know very well, Don 
Gabriel, that you stood me up with 
a pistol at my head, as one may say, 
before your confounded brother of a 
notary, and called in your sons-in-law 
as witnesses, and married me to your 
daughter without either her consent or 
mine—if you want to consider it a 
marriage. So what do you complain 
at now, tyrant?” 

At this crowning insult, Don Gab- 
riel appeared to be on the point of 
explosion. “What do you mean by ad- 
dressing me that way?” he sputtered. 

“Papa, papa, come away!” Estela 
implored. “Oh, papa, what will Luis 
—what will people think? Come 
away.” 

At that moment Mauricio Izureta ap- 
peared in the zaguan. He had evi- 
dently been knocking, unheard in the 
uproar, for he was rubbing the 
knuckles of his right hand as he en- 
tered. 

“Good evening,” he said, politely. 
“Is Luis here? I thought so. Luis, 
come with me for a moment.” 

“T can’t; I’ve got my hands full.” 

“But it’s very important. It requires 
immediate—attention, and—explana- 
tion e 

“Out with it, whatever it is,” said 
Luis. 

“Oh, it’s all nonsense, of course— 
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lower class nerve. It comes of adopt- 
ing pelados into the family; I always 
did tell mamma no good would come 
of it. But here’s Cleofas. She came 
on this morning’s train, and has been 
on the look-out for thee all day—both- 
ering me a whole lot, I can tell thee! 
She says thou wert married to her in 
Mendoza yesterday.” 

“T—what—Cleofas ” stammered 
poor Luis. He looked aghast at Cleo- 
fas as she entered. The amazement of 
the others was equal to his own. 
..“En el nombre de Dios ” began 
Don Pepe—“Cuca, bring Luis a glass 
of wine.” 

“Oh, look at the saint!” cried Cuca. 
‘If that isn’t the way with men the 
world over. Let a woman do one-tenth 
of what they do themselves, and they 
are shocked into a thousand fits on the 
spot. I am all kinds of an unmention- 
able wretch because I married another 
man—only one—while he was away. 
And look at the harem he’s. been 
marrying himself! Why, he must 


think he’s the Sultan of Turkey in 
disguise.” 


Luis, bewildered beyond words, 
made an effort to collect himself. “But 
it’s not true,” he said dazedly. “I’m 
married to Cuca, and I know it”—— 
(“None of that! She’s my wife!” 
growled Valdespino)—“and maybe I 
am married to Estela; but it doesn’t 
go beyond that.” f 

“Con mil diablos!” roared Don Ga- 
briel. “Is my unhappy daughter to be 
cheated into a third interest in this 
penniless knave? How stands the 
matter? Out with it, girl! Church 
and State have both taken turns at 
him, it seems, but what the devil mar- 
ried him to you?” 

Cleofas, terrified by the fierce as- 
pect of the old gentleman as he turned 
upon her with this question, and look- 
ing almost ready to cry, said, falter- 
ing: “I don’t know anything about 
these young ladies, but he joined 
hands with me before a priest yester- 
day, and I’ve heard of people getting 
married that way. r 

“Pooh! Bah! 
class notions!” 


Nonsense! Lower- 
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“I did nothing of the sort,” pro- 
tested Luis. “There was a priest there 
—but I—unless she means when she 
took my hands—I didn’t take hers/— 
to thank me for promising to be a 
brother to her if my mother should 
die—my mother having asked me to 
promise. I don’t see——” 

“Neither do I!” shouted Don Gab- 
riel. “Eliminate that girl! Put her 
out! She’s got no claim whatever. 
Let’s settle down to business and see 
if we can straighten this matter out.” 

“The less noise made the better,” 
mildly hinted Don Pepe. “The neigh- 
bors will think we’ve all gone mad.” 

“TI believe we have,” groaned Luis. 

“Cheer up, Luis; we'll do what we 
can,” said Valdespino nobly. 

“My compadre, the Governor ’ 
began Don Gabriel. 

“Governor nothing!” said Don Pepe. 
“We'll need the Pope and the Presi- 
dent at the very least.” 

“And a miracle of God besides,” 
said Luis; “for here I am Married to 
two women, one of whom is also mar- 
ried to somebody else; and there’s no 
such thing as a divorce to be had in 
this country!” 

“But there is such a thing as a legal 
separation,” said Don Pepe. 

“Which does not dissolve the mar- 
riage, nor allow either of the parties 
to marry any one else,” said Luis. “I 
saw it in the codigo civil myself. Not 
that I’d ever want to marry again. I'll 
live and die a bachelor, please God.” 

“What’s the use of saying that with 
two wives on thy hands?” asked Mau- 
ricio. “Luis, I never expected it of 
thee.” 

“The thing to do,” said Don Pepe, 
“is to get a separation for Luis and 
Cuca, so that Cuca may have her pre- 
cious Eustaquio, and Luis and Estela 
may settle things between them- 
selves.” 

“Very simple in the saying,” sneered 
Mauricio. “But the Church grants no 
separations, and the law won’t give a 
separation for a Church marriage, be- 
cause it considers it non-existent, any- 
way. One thing is positive: the 
Church made Luis and Cuca man and 
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wife, and it will never marry either 
of them to any one else, unless one 
of them dies—which doesn’t seem like- 
ly at present. You may call in the 
Pope and the President if you like, but 
I see only one thing to do. Follow the 
law; ignore the ecclesiastical cere- 
mony; cast it into oblivion; and when 
you have done so, make up your minds 
to get along on a civil ceremony each. 
I congratulate Luis—who scorned my 
brotherly advice—upon his brilliant 
success; and I bid you all a very good- 
night.” 

Wherewith Mauricio 
bearing Cleofas with him. 

The others adjourned to the parlor, 
where—when they had closed the win- 
dows—a discussion took place both 
long and loud. In the midst of it, the 
Governor of the State came in. 

“I met Mauricio a moment ago,” he 
said, as if in explanation. ‘Now, let’s 
see what we can do about this. It’s 
the most unheard-of episode of its 
sort that ever happened in this State, 
I believe. Certainly I never saw the 
like, and I’m now sixty-five years of 
age.” 

Luis was looking at him balefully. 
“It wouldn’t have been quite such a 
tangle except for your dispensa, Gen- 
eral,” he answered. 

The Governor smiled. “Art thou 
angry, Luis? But see, my motives 
were friendly to thee. Why should I 
not give the dispensa? I have known 
Valdespino quite well in Guadalajara, 
and know that there is nothing to stand 
in the way of his marrying. A few 
telegrams to certain parties in Guada- 
lajara, which were despatched last 
night, and the answers to which were 
received this morning, were all that 
was needed to confirm my own: cer- 
tainty. And Cuca was free, too— 
under the liberal laws for which, my 
dear boy, thy father and I fought 
shoulder to shoulder in the old days. 
She begged so prettily for the dis- 
pensa! And why should I withhold it? 
Wouldst thou, on thy return, and upon 
learning this, have still wished to 
marry her? Besides, she vowed and 
declared she would never go through 


withdrew, 
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the civil ceremony with thee in any 
case. “The better for Luis,’ thought I, 
and signed the dispensa. What dost 
thou quarrel with.my son? Blame her 
fickleness—not me.” 

“My fickleness!” pouted Cuca, look- 
ing up at Valdespino. 

“Now, what of this other marriage, 
compadre>’ continued the Governor. 
“Mauricio told me some strange things 
about it, though he said he was quite 
in the dark himself. It was almost as 
sudden as the one we have just dealt 
with, it seems. When were Luis and 
my god-daughter presented ?” 

“Immediately before the marriage’ 
ceremony itself was performed,” mum- 
bled Don Gabriel. 

“And the publication of the presen- 
tation ?” 

“We expected to obtain a dispensa- 
tion from you.” 

“But you had no dispensation. You 
asked for none.” 

“We didn’t wait, compadre. We 
were under a misapprehension and 
desperate. We thought to get one 
later.” 

“T am surprised that your brother, 
who is a notary, should have made 
such a mistake. My dispensa can 
legalize the marriage, even at this date 
—but it cannot avert the punishment 
of all who acted in bad faith in its 
performance. As your compadre, I 
advise you and your brother to take a 
little trip for your health—unless Luis 
wishes to bring suit against you; in 
which case you must stay and defend 
yourselves. Mauricio received an im- 
pression that Luis acted somewhat 
against his will in the matter; so he 
and Estela may wish to have the mar- 
riage annulled. What do you say, 
children ?” 

Luis looked at Estela; Estela looked 
at Luis, and blushed and lowered her 
eyes. It seemed to Luis suddenly that 
to live and die a bachelor was a very 
poor ambition when the world held 
such a woman as Estela. He was cer- 
tain that, after all, she was the one 
he had really loved from the begin- 
ning. Almost before he thought he 
had stepped to her side. 
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“I don’t want it annulled—if she 
doesn’t,” he said. 

And Estela, blushing still more, said 
—so softly that only Luis and her god- 
father heard her: 

“I don’t—if—he doesn’t.” 

The Governor laughed, and held his 
hands over them as if he were a 
priest blessing them; for he was an 
old-time Liberal who scoffed at the 
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—signing dispensas seems to be my 
principal business these days. And 
don’t be afraid of society, Estela, my 
dear. Even Cuauhmeca has been 
known to make allowances in these 
matters, once in an age. Everyone 
will know that it isn’t your fault, and 
that Cuca is the wicked and beautiful 
fairy who stands in the way of your 
being united by Church as well as by 


State. And as for the ladies calling 
upon thee, thy godmother and my 
daughters—with thy permission— 
shall be the first.” 


Church and churchly things. “That 
for the moment,” he said. ‘We'll go 
this moment to the Government Pal- 
ace, and I'll sign the dispensa for you 
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BY GEORGE LAWRENCE ANDREWS 


I know a stili, sequestered nook, 

In shady woodlands far away, 
Where fairies dance with a brook 

And music rings through all the day. 


’Tis where the silver brook doth flow, 
And fall from rocks and charm the dell, 

Where birds all sing and come and go, 
And waters tinkle like a bell. 


The water nymphs on evenings cool 
Go romping in the pleasant shade, 
And wondrous pictures fill the pool, 
And charmed voices fill the glade. 


Oh, how my heart cries out each day 

For woodland shade and waters sweet— 
For crystal falls so far away 

Where water nymphs and fairies meet! 





WORLD’S FAIRS OF THE PAST 


BY AMELIA 


LL LOYAL Californians, 
whether they be at home in 
their Golden State, or scat- 
tered elsewhere on the 

world’s surface, will rejoice that San 
Francisco has, after a hard-fought bat- 
tle, been successful in obtaining the 
Congressional endorsement for the 
Panama-Pacific World’s Fair in 1915. 
It was a great fight, and all praise be 
given to those who were instrumental 
in bringing about the victory. 

Now the real work begins, for long 
ahead in the future as it may seem, 
there is really no time to lose in mak- 
ing preparations for the entertainment 
of our coming visitors. The gradual 
achievements will be closely watched 
and followed with the greatest inter- 
est; and the well-known energy of our 
people, especially those in charge, 
gives the assurance that the coming 
Fair will exceed anything of the kind 
yet attempted, and that for once, at 
Jeast, that which is called California 
“brag” will prove to be reality. 

It is just sixty years since the first 
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world’s fair was held. The idea origi- 
nated with Queen Victoria’s Prince 
Consort—then known as Prince Al- 
bert—who thought it would be a splen- 
did thing thus to celebrate the uni- 
versal peace of the entire world. The 
suggestion was received with great 
enthusiasm, and the first world’s fair 
was held in the Crystal Palace build- 
ing erected in Hyde Park, London, and 
opened with elaborate ceremonies by 
Queen Victoria in May, 1851. It was 
rightly termed a crystal palace, for it 
was composed entirely of plate glass 
set in a frame of iron, and was beauti- 
ful to look upon. 

The second world’s fair was held in 
Dublin, Ireland, in a building erected 
upon the grounds of the Royal Society, 
on the east side of Merrion Square, 
and was opened in May, 1853. The 
third was held in New York in 1855, 
but it did not attract much attention 
outside of the United States. Ocean 
travel in those days was a more seri- 
ous undertaking than it is in these, and 
the tide of globe trotting had not then 
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turned towards America to the extent 
that it has of recent years. 

Since then there have been numer- 
cus fairs held in the different cities 
of Continental Europe—in Vienna, 
Brussels, Antwerp, Berlin and Paris, 
which latter city has had the largest 
share, and of them probably the most 
brilliant was the one ‘held there in 
1878, while the Crystal Palace at Sy- 
denham, England, which is a replica 
of the first one on a much larger scale, 
is a sort of perpetual world’s fair, be- 
ing there, not for a period, but for all 
time. 

New York was so disappointed with 
the non-success, through mismanage- 
ment, of their first fair, that another 
one was not attempted until 1876, 
when the Centennial Fair was held at 
Philadelphia. It was a great success, 
but its glories were quite eclipsed by 
the Columbian Fair held at Chicago 
in 1893. Beside these two, there have 
been the Trans-Mississippi at Omaha 
in 1898, the Louisiana purchase fair at 
St. Louis in 1904, the Lewis & Clarke 
Centennial Fair at Portland, Oregon, 


in 1905, the Jamestown Fair in 1907, 
and the Alaska-Yukon Fair at Seattle 
in 1909. 

Nor must our own Midwinter Fair of 
1894 be omitted from this list, and 
while not a Chicago Fair, it was a very 
good echo of it. It was a success ina 
small way, which would have been 
greater had the winter weather been 
as beautiful as it so often is in these 
parts, in place of proving the reverse 
—in fact, it was the most inclement 
weather San Francisco had known for 
many years. Still, it was a most cred- 
itable effort. It showed what San 
Francisco could do in that way, and 
gave promise of the greater beauties 
to come four years hence. There have, 
of course, been many other fairs held 
in the United States in the past thirty 
years, but the above mentioned are 
the most notable. 

Apropos of the Midwinter Fair, 
mention might be made of the earlier 
efforts of San Francisco in that line, 
for although they were not “world’s 
fairs,” they almost amounted to that 
in the estimation of our people, shut 
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away as San Francisco then was from 
the rest of the world. 

For those local fairs of lesser im- 
portance, San Francisco is greatly in- 
debted to the Mechanics’ Institute, 
which for several decades held “In- 
dustrial Exhibitions,” as they were 
called, nearly every year after they 
were first started. The first one was in 
a frame building in the shape of a 
Maltese cross on the southwest corner 
of Montgomery and Sutter streets, on 
the site afterwards occupied by the 
Lick House. It was but a crude affair, 
but regarded as quite wonderful for a 
first effort at that early age of the 
city—1857. The exhibits were good— 
what there was of them—but not very 
varied, and the “Art Gallery” was 
chiefly occupied by a huge painting 
depicting the Royal Family of the 
Sandwich Islands enjoying a ride on 
horse-back. The figures were life- 
size, and the costumes were a never- 
ending subject of wonder and of criti- 
cism. Side saddles were apparently 
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an unknown quantity with them, and 
both men and women wore such flow- 
ing garments it was difficult to deter- 
mine which was which. 

Another exhibition was held the fol- 
lowing year—1858—in the same place, 
and in 1860 a larger building was put 
up on the same site in which a better 
display was made. When the Lick 
House was erected in 1863 the fair 
building was removed to Union Square 
—where it remained for several years, 
the exhibits increasing in number and 
interest each year. But the city, wish- 
ing to lay out and beautify Union 
Square, a move was again in order in 
1878, this time to the northeast corner 
of Mission and 12th streets, but after 
being there a couple of years, a final 
move was made to the large pavilion 
built on Larkin street, which occupied 
the entire block from Grove to Hayes 
streets, running back to Polk street, 
and there the fairs were held, first an- 
nually, and then occasionally until the 
fire of 1906 swept the building away. 





ON PISMO HILLS 


BY KATHARINE LYNCH SMITH 


The ocean stretches before me, 
The green hills lie behind, 

And the scent of the flowers comes o’er me, 
Borne on the breath of the wind. 

Oh, Hills, in your vernal beauty! 
Oh, Ocean, so calm and so still! 

Lead this restless heart to duty, 
And strengthen this wavering will. 

Let me learn from your might and your power 
To be, too, steadfast and strong; 

Ne’er swayed by the change of the hour, 
Ne’er turning from right to the wrong. 





A QUIET FOURTH 


BY 


O, SAMMY,” said the Pro- 
fessor firmly, “no firecrack- 
ers or torpedoes. I will take 


you to see the fireworks in 
the village if you are a good boy, but 
during the day I must have quiet. 
Otherwise, I shall not be able to finish 
my article for the ‘Universal Maga- 
zine.’ So, no disturbance, mind you.” 

“Oh, no!” said a plaintive voice 
from the sofa, where Sammy’s mother 
was resting. “I could never stand the 
noise. The doctor said I must have 
rest and quiet, and I can’t have either 
if we celebrate the Fourth, can I, Miss 
Rogers ?” to the trained nurse who was 
spreading a rug over her feet. 

“Hardly,” answered Miss Rogers. 
“Quiet and firecrackers are an impos- 
sible combination.” 

“Firecrackers for that baby!” said 
Grandmamma, looking up from her 
novel. “Not while I am here! If I 
thought he was in danger of blowing 
his dear little arms and legs off I 
shouldn’t have a minute’s peace.” 

Sammy was not naturally more do- 
cile than other boys, but he had not 
spent seven years in being an only 
child without learning to be something 
of a philosopher as well. Divided, 
the four that were banded against him 
might have fallen: united, they stood 
firm. Independence, in the neighbor- 
hood of the bungalow, was already a 
lost cause. 

But the little village in the valley be- 
low was largely populated by what 
Sammy vaguely supposed were or- 
phans, thrice fortunate beings who 
could disturb no one, and were the sole 
proprietors of their own arms and legs. 
Whoever they were, they kept up a 
banging, popping, cracking noise from 
early dawn on the Fourth until far 
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into the morning, rendering Sammy 
quite unable to settle down to his us- 
ual game with himself, for it was so 
very quiet up at the bungalow. It 
vould have been something to be able 
to romp with a barking dog, but 
mother’s rest cure forbade . barking 
dogs. The kitten had had its breakfast 
and refused to mew unless it was hurt, 
and Sammy did not particularly wish 
to hurt anything, certainly not such 
a ready duellist as the kitten. The 
road leading down to the village was 
broad and easy, if not particularly 
straight, and he sauntered down to the 
first turn in order to be a little nearer 
to the enticing noise. 

Just around the turn was a branch 
road leading far up the canyon to a 
bright green patch of cultivated 
ground with a house at the upper end 
that showed brilliantly white in cer- 
tain lights. At the fork of the roads, 
Sammy came suddenly upon the man 
who lived in the house, who had halted 
to rest his panting horse before at- 
tacking the steepest part of the way. 
He had sold the Professor the strip of 
land on which the bungalow was built, 
and Sammy considered him quite a 
friend of the family. With him was 
his little daughter, a sturdy mite with 
a pink checked sunbonnet hanging 
over one shoulder, and a lisp that had 
made Sammy her fascinated slave 
from the first moment of their ac- 
quaintance. 

“Hello, Thammy! Where you go- 
ing ?” she inquired, as the boy aimless- 
ly approached the cart. 

“Nowhere,” was the dejected — 

“No Fourth of July in yours, eh?” 
said the man, instantly taking in the 
meaning of the unhappily clean and 
unscarred little figure. “Well, we ain’t 
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makin’ much noise, neither. Carmelita 
don’t like noise, so we’re goin’ to have 
a watermelon feast instead.” He 
pointed to a large green object that lay 
on a sack in the bottom of the cart, 
making a convenient footstool for the 
small and snub-nosed person who wore 
her ill-fitting Spanish name with as 
much unconcern as she did her sun- 
bonnet. 

Sammy looked wistfully at the 
melon. It was the largest he had ever 
seen, and he wondered whether Car- 
melita and her parents could possibly 
eat it all. 

“Come on home and have a pieth,” 
suggested Carmelita, apparently 
equally doubtful. 

“Say, that’s a good idea, kid,” said 
her father, sympathizing with the 
boy’s obvious loneliness. “You run 


and ask your folks if you can come up 

and visit Carmelita. Tell ’em I’ve got 

to come down again at train time, and 

I'll bring you back then. You run along 
and we'll wait here for you.” 

’ Sammy tore up the road as fast as 

his thin tan legs would carry him. To 


visit Carmelita, high up at that white 
dot on the hillside that he had so often 
speculated about, was worth a dozen 
popping village Fourths! He tumbled 
up the bungalow steps with a noise 
that brought Miss Rogers to the door, 
tall and severe in her white cap and 
uniform. 

“Sh-h! Quietly, little boy!” 
said warningly. 

“Please ask mother,” began Sammy, 
breathlessly. 

“Your mother is asleep. Won't I 
do? What is it, Sing?” as the Chinese 
cook beckoned imperatively from the 
hall. 

“Miss Loger, you come—oven heap 
smell!” and Miss Rogers flew to the 
kitchen to rescue her concoction from 
an untimely fate. 

“Say, Sing, do you know where 
grandmamma is?” asked Sammy, in 
a whisper. 

“You glamma, she go village,” re- 
plied Sing, who always knew every- 
thing. 

To the village, on Fourth of July 


she 
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morning, and without him! Sammy’s 
heart hardened with the beginnings of 
a desperate resolve. It was of no use 
to speak to his father, for through an 
open window the Professor’s pen could 
be heard scratching, and that sound, 


‘as far as the family was concerned, 


protected him from interruption as 
completely as stone walls could have 
done. Sammy went slowly down the 
steps. A remnant of tradition made 
him pause at the bottom, but there was 
no one else to ask. The prospect of 
climbing up, up through the woods at 
the head of the canyon and around to 
that little white house high on the op- 
posite hill, there to feast on water- 
melon with a person who called him 
“Thammy”—this vista of happiness 
overcame his last scruple. He walked 
down the road with an instinctive feel- 
ing that too quick a reappearance 
might arouse suspicion. 

“I can go,” he announced brazenly, 
scrambling into the cart. 

Two pairs of dusty tan shoes met in 
friendly kicks over the watermelon, 
and for Sammy the Fourth of July had 
begun. 

K oo * aR 

It was an hour later when grand- 
mamma came toiling up the road from 
the village, and looked with envy at 
Miss Rogers’s cool white figure moving 
back and forth on the veranda as she 
placed a chair and cushions for her 
newly awakened patient. Grand- 
mamma walked to the village and back 
every morning to reduce her weight, 
but as she spent the rest of the day in 
a substantial armchair reading novels, 
the result was not noticeably success- 
ful. To-day she plumped down on a 
settee near her daughter, and fanned 
herself with the morning paper. 

“Where is Sammy?” she inquired. 
“TI have brought him a Fourth of July 
present,” and she held up a large red 
cylinder with a taper at one end. 

“Oh, mother!” remonstrated her 
daughter. “Firecrackers of that size 
are so dangerous, and they make such 
a noise. You know I must have abso- 
lute quiet.” 

“Don’t excite yourself, Amy: it is 
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only pasteboard filled with candy. 
Where is Sammy ?” 

Her grandson was just then helping 
Carmelita to carry the watermelon, 
slung in a sack between them, up the 
steps of the white house far across the 
canyon, and naturally did not respond 
to the continued demands for his pres- 
ence. Grandmamma sought the kit- 
chen, where Sing was taking a pan of 
crisp brown wafers from the oven. 

“He come soon—smell ’em cookee,” 
said the Chinaman, confidently. 

But he did not come, and his grand- 
mother began to be alarmed. There 
is so much that might happen to a lit- 
tle boy of seven! -A search of his 
favorite haunts proving unsuccessful, 
she sent the more active Miss Rogers 
farther afield, while she herself under- 
took to keep Amy from becoming agi- 
tated. But the most self-centered in- 
valid cannot fail to notice that some- 
thing is wrong when her companion 
starts and listens at the snapping of 
every twig, makes numberless un- 
necessary errands to the other end of 
the veranda, or stands gazing with 
shaded eyes down the road. Such ac- 
tivity on the part of stout gandmamma 
roused Amy’s suspicions, and at her 
mother’s first word of explanation her 
imagination pictured Sammy _ kid- 
naped, drowned in the creek (which 
barely came above his ankles) or mys- 
teriously mangled by a bit of wander- 
ing Fourth. 

“Are you sure he didn’t go into the 
village with you, mother ?” she wailed. 

“Of course I’m sure; don’t be child- 
ish, Amy,” replied her mother severe- 
ly. “But he may have wandered there 
by himself, later. I’ll just stroll down 
and see—it will do me good. The 
Professor wants to finish that maga- 
zine article, so we won’t disturb him, 
but he is right there in his room if you 
need him. I shan’t be long,” and 
Grandmamma waddled off down the 
road with as much activity as though 
she had not traversed its dusty reaches 
twice that morning. 

Amy alternately clasped and wrung 
her hands, paced the porch and sank 
into her chair, becoming more excited 
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every moment, and finally gave a moan 
that pierced even the Professor’s con- 
sciousness. He appeared at the win- 
dow, abstractedly running his foun- 
tain pen through his thin, fair hair. 

“Amy, my dear, are you uncomfort- 
able ?” 

“Uncomfortable!” cried Amy, her 
voice rising almost to a shriek. “Oh, 
Samuel, he’s gone—he’s gone—and 
mother’s gone after him—and I must 
go, too.” 

She hurried toward the steps, her 
wrapper trailing behind her, and the 
Professor, in alarmed mystification, 
stepped hastily over the window-sill, 
and flung his arms about her, his pen 
dripping an inky zig-zag on her pale- 
blue sleeve. His profession had ac- 
customed him to statements that were 
more or less intelligible, but by the 
time he comprehended that Sammy’s 
destruction was entirely a matter of 
conjecture, he had become slightly in- 
fected with his wife’s alarm. At that 
moment, Miss Rogers appeared and re- 
ported that the boy was certainly not 
in the creek nor in any of his accus- 
tomed haunts, and that Sing had seen 
him marching down the road toward 
the village. 

“In that case Grandmamma will 
bring him back. No, Amy, she will 
not have to carry him. The boy is 
sure to be all right, and able to walk 
on his own two legs,” said the profes- 
sor in a tone of stern conviction. ““How- 
ever, it is too hot for Grandmamma to 
walk up the hill, so I shall go and send 
them both home in one of the car- 
riages. Stay quietly with Miss Rogers, 
little girl, and we will all be back in 
no time.” Seizing his hat, which hung 
just within the doorway, he swung 
jauntily down the road, congratulating 
himself, as he waved an inky salute to 
his wife, that the mention of a carriage 
had protected her from too sudden a 
shock in case Sammy had to be 
“brought home.” ' 

The village presented a violent con- 
trast to its customary torpor. Its main 
thoroughfare was a_ red-white-and 
blue lane strewn with firecrackers in 
past, present and future tense. Tor- 
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pedoes, capsticks, the tooting of a mo- 
tor horn, and the laughter of a troop 
of girls escorting a giggling Goddess 
of Liberty to the town hall, added to 
the general liveliness. But the center 
of activity seemed to be the railway 
station at the far end of the village, 
and the professor joined the crowd, 
peering about for black-and-white 
striped Grandmamma and _blue-and- 
white striped Sammy as he went. By 
the station platform stood a fussy little 
engine attached to a string of excur- 
sion cars, which from a_ distance 
looked like huge window-boxes, so 
gaily did they bloom with flags, bright 
gowns and gaudy sweaters. The en- 
gine bell began to ring, and the crowd 
began to cheer, when the Professor’s 
attention was distracted by the sight 
of an exasperated girl detaching a 
sobbing little boy from the throng. 

“It serves you just right!” she 
snapped. “You had no business fool- 
ing with powder at all. Of course you 
can’t go, all bunged up like this— 
you’d queer the whole show.” 

The Professor looked commisserat- 


ingly at the small, bandaged figure, 
and the girl added for his benefit: “He 
was the team’s mascot, but he went 
monkeying with some Fourth of July 
early this morning, and look at him 


now! He’s got to stay at home, and 
I’ve got to stay with him, worse luck.” 

“The team?” inquired the Professor 
politely, while his eyes wandered over 
the crowd. 

“Sure: our baseball team, you know. 
They’re going down to play the Bell- 
ville nine, and we were going, too, only 
Charley got gay with the powder. But 
they’ve got another mascot, all right, 
all right!” she said, vindictively, to 
the luckless Charles, who immediate- 
ly redoubled his howls. 

The engine gave a couple of sharp 
whistles, there was a mighty cheering, 
and very high above the red shoulders 
of the home team rose the new mascot, 
a very small boy in a blue-and-white 
striped suit. 

To the Professor there was only one 
such in the world. He plunged through 
the crowd with a yell of: “Hold on, 
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there! Bring back that boy!” and 
made an all too successful clutch at 
the rear end of the train as it pulled 
out of the station. Once on board, he 
made a hopeless effort to penetrate the 
densely packed crowd as the train 
swayed rapidly down grade, through 
a belt of woods and out into the open. 
The skyline of the distant hills wav- 
ered in the haze, the dazzling sky 
above shed a heat that was flung spite- 
fully back by the bare yellow slopes. 
With a shriek, the engine jerked round 
a curve into a tunnel, flinging a pall of 
smoke and soot over the trailing cars. 
The Professor, tightly wedged into a 
corner, wiped his smarting eyes, and 
in the intervals between several simi- 
lar eclipses, learned that the new mas- 
cot’s name was Theodore Roosevelt 
Jones; that it was an hour’s journey to 
Bellville, that there would be no train 
back until afternoon, and finally that 
another little boy in blue-and-white 
striped suit had been seen in the com- 
pany of a motor party bound for a 
summer resort lying several miles in 
the opposite direction. 

This last piece of intelligence had 
also been conveyed to Grandmamma 
when, in front of the village hotel, she 
encountered an acquaintance who anx- 
iously demanded the reason for her 
unseasonable haste. 

“Oh, Harold!” called the friend to 
her son, who was assisting a pretty 
girl into a motor car. “Wasn't it the 
Professor’s little boy that the Well- 
mans took to the springs with them 
in their car? The little one in the 
blue-and-white suit?” 

“Sure!” answered Harold carelessly, 
too much occupied with his attractive 
guest to pay much attention to what he 
was saying. ‘Blue-and-white kid, all 
right.” 

“Now don’t be worried, my dear,” 
said his mother to Grandmamma, who 
developed signs of extreme agitation 
at the thought of her beloved grand- 
son tearing around horseshoe curves 
in a strange automobile. “The little 
boy will be safe enough. Mrs. Well- 
man will take as good care of him as 
she does of her own boys. Oh, yes, 
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they do drive rather fast sometimes, 
and I must say I never should care to 
ride with them, but nothing has ever 
happened so far, and I am sure Sammy 
will be all right. I don’t suppose they 
will stay all night, now, for they must 
realize that you would worry about 
him.” 

“All night,” gasped Grandmamma. 
“He has never been away from us over 
night in his life!’ 

“Well, now, I'll tell you what you 
can do,” said her friend, with an in- 
spiration. “Harold is going to take 
some young people to the springs in 
his car. They wanted me to chaperon 
them, but I hate motoring, and I should 
be only too glad if you would go in my 
place. Then you can find Sammy, and 
be sure to bring him back to-night. 
Harold will be delighted, I know. 
Here, take my veil and cloak.” 

The prospect of exchanging the 
noisy swaying of an automobile on a 
mountain road for the quiet swaying 
of a rocking chair on the hotel porch 
allured her to such an extent that she 
garbed the protesting and half-bewil- 
dered Grandmamma in motor costume 
in the twinkling of aneye. Three min- 
utes later the car darted out of the 
village with a stout and unhappy old 
lady clutching its padded sides, draw- 
ing in her breath as they rounded the 
curves, and shutting her eyes when 
gaps in the underbrush disclosed the 
extreme steepness of the slope be- 
neath. 


* % * * 


As time passed and her family did 
not return, Amy, who had not been 
fully dressed for many weeks, but- 
toned herself into a shirtwaist with 
trembling fingers, and when Miss Rog- 
ers returned from another fruitless 
search, she found her patient prepared 
for an expedition to the village. 

“Something has happened to him 
down there, and they are afraid to 
come and tell me!” moaned Amy. All 
Miss Rogers’s expostulations and com- 
mands were unavailing, and seeing 
that anything was better for her pa- 
tient than suspense, she yielded, only 
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stipulating that Sing should be sent 
to procure a conveyance. The two 
public vehicles, together with the en- 
tire contents of the livery stable, had 
been hired for the day by various pic- 
nic parties, but Sing was resourceful, 
and finally reappeared in a lop-sided 
buggy attached to an elephantine ani- 
mal with hairy fetlocks and a tendency 
to sit down. 

“No catch ’em man; you dlive!” 
grinned the Chinaman, as he clam- 
bered down in front of the bungalow. 

“Can you drive, Miss Rogers?” 
asked Amy fearfully. 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” answered Miss 
Rogers, with loud cheerfulness. If 
anything, she was more afraid of a 
horse than Amy herself, and was 
thankful that Sing had had the fore- 
thought to turn the vehicle in the right 
direction. 

They drove off, Amy well banked 
with cushions, Miss Rogers sunk in a 
hollow of the seat, and grasping the 
reins very far forward. The springs 
of the buggy had long outlived their 
elasticity, and the jolting was further 
increased by the frequent abrupt col- 
lapse of the horse’s hind quarters. 

“Put on the brake, and perhaps that 
will help him,” suggested Amy, anx- 
iously. The brake, when set, emitted a 
continuous soprano note. 

“Take it off!” gasped Amy; and 
then as the horse showed a tendency 
to plod a little faster: “Oh, put it on 
again!” 

Alternately jolting and squeaking, 

they made their way to the village and 
began their anxious inquiries. The un- 
fortunate ex-mascot of the baseball 
team was consoling himself with tor- 
pedoes under the vengeful superintend- 
ence of his sister, and from her Amy 
learned that the Professor and his 
son were presumably cheering the 
ceam to victory at Belleville. 
' “Well, at least I know where he 
is, and that his father is with him,” 
sighed Amy, thankfully. “You are 
sure, aren’t you, that my husband 
caught the train?” 

“Sure!” answered the girl emphati- 
cally. “I seen his legs waving in the 
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breeze when they hauled him on 
board.” 

Miss Rogers hastily applied the 
whip and drove off, only to be waylaid 
in front of the hotel by Harold’s 
mother, who deserted her comfortable 
rocker in order to tell Amy that 
Sammy had eloped to the springs with 
a party of comparative strangers and 
was being hotly pursued by Grand- 
mamma in another automobile. 

This overdose of assurance that her 
son was still in the land of the living 
stimulated Amy instead of prostrating 
her, and she absolutely refused to be 
driven home again. 

“Wherever he is, he is sure to pass 
through the village on his way home, 
and I shall stay right here until I see 
what has become of him.” 

So Miss Rogers stabled the unwieldy 
steed and joined her patient in the 
hotel parlor, where they sat through 
long hot hours, listening to spasmodic 
bursts of patriotism as one small boy 
after another acquired a fresh supply 
of firecrackers. 

Late in the afternoon, the Professor, 
his eyes full of weariness and cinders, 
stalked by the hotel just as Grand- 
mamma, hopeless and haggard, was 
receiving warm thanks for her chap- 
eronage from Harold, who had broken 
the speed record from the springs, and 
was proportionately jubilant. Before 
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there was a chance for mutual expla- 
nations, they were further astonished 
by the sight of Amy, who rushed out 
of the hotel breathlessly inquiring the 
whereabouts of her son, then demand- 
ing to be conveyed at once to both 
Bellville and the springs to look for 
him herself. 

But the Professor declined to par- 
ticipate in any more wild goose chases. 
“No, Amy, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that he cannot have gone very 
far. The first thing I shall do now is 
to find some one in authority and ask 
that a party be organized to search 
the neighborhood.” 

He absently returned the salute of 
a man who was jogging down the street 
in a dusty cart, but whirled around 
when the other occupant, a little girl 
in a pink-checked sunbonnet, waved 
a friendly hand and called gaily: 

“Me and Thammy have had a 
thplendid time, Mr. Professor!” 

“Good heavens! Where is Sammy ?” 
shouted the Professor. 

“He’th at home,” called back Car- 
melita. 
* ae * * 

“T wonder,” mused Sammy, sleepily, 
burying his nose in the pillow, “what 
they meant when they said it would 
have been quieter for them if I’d 
stayed at home and set off double- 
headers all day long?” 





THREE ROSES 


OF THE MISSION 


BY CHARLOTTE MORTON 


Three roses grew in a mission fair, 
Kissed by the Southland’s balmy air. 


Ere the sun had set they went their way 
To mingle with life and death and play. 


One, a pink bud, fragile and sweet, 
Was crushed ’neath a child’s light-slippered feet. 


The second, a rose as red as dawn, 
Was the gift of youth to love first born. 


The last, a flower as white as snow, 
A padre clasped as they iaid him low. 





THE RED BOND 


BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 








The leopard cannot change his spots nor the Ethiopian his skin, nor can 
the Indian forswear the red bond of his blood-tie which holds through the 
ages and unites him inevitably to his kind. 








HEN JUDITH appeared 
among the whites of Red 
Cliff her history was al- 


ready known, and a dra- 
matic page it made in the old romance 
of the plains. Her father had been a 
captain in the army, a man of ex- 
cellent birth and education, but exiled 
from every restraining influence, under 
the spell of the Great Loneliness, he 
married a squaw, the daughter of a 
chief, and Judith was the child of the 
pair. It happened, as was most fre- 
quently the case, that the white man 
tired of the squaw, and he put her from 
him for a lither form and brighter 
eyes. When the girl grew to the age 
of perception, she and her father were 
living alone together on a cattle ranch 
in the mountains. He had left the 
army and had chosen this wild, free 
life of the range with the child as his 
sole companion. Years had gone by 
since he put his squaw-wife away, and 
he had prospered. All fear of danger 
from her tribe had passed from his 
mind, when one morning in the early 
dawn there came a rap on the cabin 
door. Outside stood an Indian who 
spoke fairly, and explained he had 
come to see about some ponies which 
he believed had wandered into the cap- 
tain’s range. The two men stepped out 
into the twilight, and a moment later 
the sound of a shot vibrated through 
the still air. Judith peered out into the 
dim half-light which was quickening 
with the sunrise, and saw her father 


lying on the ground, dead, while a 
company of Indians galloped furiously 
away. So it was that the tribe avenged 
the wrongs of Judith’s mother, and af- 
ter years of waiting took the price of 
atonement in the white man’s life. 
The child went East to her god- 
mother, where she received a convent 
education, and now she had come to 
Red Cliff, the neighborhood of those 
earlier scenes of her life, drawn hither 
by the inborn love of the mountains 
and the plains. The city had stifled 
her, and within her grew a great yearn- 
ing for the sweep of blue sky, the cold, 
bright air, the purple mountains 
dreaming on the horizon, and above all 
the mighty spaces where one could be 
as free as an eagle of the peaks. In 
the surging crowds there was a strange 
loneliness which she had never felt 
even when the big, brazen moon, soar- 
ing over the mountain tops, called out 
lean, gray coyotes to wail to the empty 
wastes. So she returned, compelled 
by a fascination more powerful than 
the repellant memory of that last 
morning on the range when she had 
looked out alone over the body of her 
father into the bleak, desolate world. 
She had grown into a tall, dark wo- 
man with night-black eyes that seemed 
to be forever seeking something; eyes 
that changed rapidly and flashed forth 
the fire-bright glances or expressed a 
melancholy profound, impenetrable. 
Her skin was yellow like old ivory, her 
features modeled of the Indian type, 
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and around her face, like an ebony 
frame, lay coils of jetty hair. She had 
the height and litheness of her 
inother’s tribe, and as she stepped, her 
footfall made no sound, as though the 
stealthy, moccasined tread of her for- 
bears hushed the heavier step of civili- 
zation. Such was her outward appear- 
ance, but if it stamped her with the 
brand of red, her young heart beat 
white, and with all the hatred of blood 
breach, she cursed the tribe of her 
mother and bemoaned her father’s out- 
rageous death at their hands. Still, 
though she had lived among the whites 
and had drunk of their culture, she had 
seen their coverte hatred of their 
brothers of the plains, and she knew, 
however kind they were to her that 
there was always something withheld 
and unacknowledged. They hid part 
of themselves from her and never 
quite met her in the open. This she 


felt with bitterness and stung pride. 
She was an alien among the Indians 
and an alien among the whites; a crea- 
. ture apart, with the blood of both and 
the birthright of neither. 


Thus mar- 
riage and motherhood were conditions 
to which she could never look forward. 
Oftentimes when the snow lay thick on 
the ground and the early winter twi- 
light snuffed the pale yellow sunset, 
she peered through window panes 
ruddy with firelight as she returned to 
her little room after the day’s work, 
and saw silhouetted against the merry 
fire men and women with children 
scampering at their feet. Then the 
cold blast that stung her face drove 
straight through her heart, and her 
blood chilled within her. It was such 
times as these that she paced the floor 
al] night and smote her breast, wailing 
softly in her despair. 

This very quality of dramatic inten- 
sity awakened in her a love of the 
stage. She studied Shakespeare, im- 
personated Lady Macbeth and Ophe- 
lia at amateur theatricals, and sought 
to force into these artificial vents the 
mad, volcanic surgings of her breast. 
But this was not to be. Managers 
heard her patiently. Unquestionably 
she had emotional power, but that was 
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all. She lacked self-control, balance, 
and also the capacity for develop- 
ment. 

The sole friend of these days was 
a teacher in the schools where Judith 
worked, Miss Cynthia, of cold, New 
England clay. In her ears Judith 
poured the tale of her ambitions and 
their defeat. 

So the years passed. Judith’s 
mouth hardened into a firmer line, and 
the restless seeking of her eyes gave 
her the look of a hunted thing. The 
creamy old-ivory of her skin deepened 
into a buckskin tan, and through the 
ebony coils of her hair were streaks 
all iron-gray. People had come to 
regard her with mild toleration as a 
fixture in the community—all but Miss 
Cynthia, who gave her something of 
friendship and occupied a room next 
her own. It was certain, as time went 
by and youth faded out of Judith’s life 
that a change came over her. She 
stayed much to herself. She brooded 
over fancied slights and wrongs. Her 
moods grew more tempestuous, and 
the violence of the old sorrow beat 
upon her as atide. Through the night- 
watches, her noiseless feet glided up 
and down the narrow limits of her 
room until dawn found her with her 
long hair hanging disheveled down her 
back, and her black eyes burning tear- 
less with the parching fury of the 
desert sun. 

About this time a young Cree Indian 
was brought to Red Cliff, charged with 
a brutal murder, traceable directly to 
bad whisky sold to him by an unscru- 
pulous Indian agent. The incident in- 
flamed Judith, and she went to see him 
in the jail. She heard from him the 
simple story of the fire-water and the 
madness that came afterward when the 
world spun, the trees danced and in 
him raged the flames of the forest 
fires. She listened and returned to 
him—the weak and injured brother 
held here in the foul, dark jail, while 
the white man, shielded by an unjust 
law, should be paying the penalty. 
Then up and out of the remote past 
her heritage of the Wild awoke, and 
she felt the thrill and the joy of the 
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fastnesses, the excitement of the 
march by night, aye! and that other 
feeling of hatred for the white! 

One night Miss Cynthia sat late over 
her books. 
The kind little lady was solving some 
mathematical problems, and looking 
over the grammar lesson for the com- 
ing day. Quite suddenly she started 
and looked up. 

“Judith! Why, Judith!” she cried. 
“T heard no sound! How you startled 
me!” 

Judith stood in the doorway, palid 
and still, a black shawl wrapped about 
her like a blanket, and a strange light 
shining from her eyes. 

“Come, sit down,” said the little 
lady, trying to suppress the fear she 
felt of the woman before her. “You 
are cold, dear. Where have you been?” 

Judith glided towards her. 

“Hush!” She said. “Strange things 
have happened to-night. The Cree 


boy has escaped, and I have hidden 
him!” 

Miss Cynthia half rose, and the Eng- 
lish grammar fell to the floor with a 


flutter and a thud. 
“My God, Judith! That murderer! 
You are mad!” She glanced uneasily 
towards the door, expecting to see the 
Cree emerge from the darkness out- 
side. 
“Murderer!” 


exclaimed Judith, 


drawing herself up to her ultimate 


height and tossing back her head de- 
fiantly. “No! Victim, you mean! It 
is the white man, the cowardly, cor- 
tupt, money-worshiping white man 
who should hang. I have set the inno- 
cent free.” 

“Oh, it makes my blood 24 

“Blood! You have no blood, you of 
the pale skin. It is only water: cold, 
colorless water in your veins. ‘The 
blood that is red, that flows like tides 
wine—that is the blood of my people, 
and it is hot in my heart!” 

The Cree escaped, and no one save 
Miss Cynthia suspected Judith’s part 
in it. From that night she knew Judith 
no more. She saw her every day at 
school, and every night when they re- 
turned to their rooms, but it was not 


Judith’s room was empty. 
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the same Judith of years gone by. 
There was about her an indefinable 
wildness such as one feels in the pres- 
ence of an eagle or a hawk beating its 
wings against the cage, or a _ soft- 
footed, yellow-eyed lynx pacing the 
cramped boundaries of its prison. And 
so it was with Judith. The primeval 
hlood-bond she had fought down in 
her youth was dominating her ad- 
vancing years, and the red bond of 
her forefathers held her as relentless- 
ly as though she had never left the 
blanket and the tepee. She had strug- 
gled long against the calling of the 
night wind in the pine trees and the 
solitude; long and earnestly she had 
clung to those newer teachings of the 
adopted race, but at last the old, old 
yearning surged up, and she forgot all 
but the crooning songs her mother used 
to sing and the spell of the wilderness. 
Through the silence of the night 
Miss Cynthia heard her chanting: 


“O! red moon rising o’er the moun- 
tains, 

O! gray hawk circling ’gainst the sky, 

O! watch-fire burning in the blackness, 

I come! O! I come—even I!” 


Judith left with little warning one 
day. She was going to the coast to 
teach elocution, she said. People bade 
her good-bye kindly, if indifferently, 
and some there were who felt relieved 
that she was gone. Her habits had 
been strange of late, and more than 
one believed she was demented. So 
as she had come she went, like a 
shadow that leaves no trace behind. 


Ee * * * 


A summer or two ago, a little party 
from Red Cliff, traveling through the 
Blackfeet reservation, stopped at an 
Indian ranch that was well tilled and 
bore vegetables and fruit. Some fat, 
sleek ponies browsed near-by, two 
young papooses rolled and frolicked . 
upon the ground before a tepee, where 
a young brave with his squaw squat- 
ted comfortably upon the dirt outside 
the door. Near them was an old In- 
dian woman wrapped in her blanket, 
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shelling corn. The white folk stopped 
to beg a drink of water, and as the old 
Indian raised her restless black eyes, 
one of the party, a little lady in gray, 
Miss Cynthia herself, fervently ex- 
claimed: 

“Judith!” 

The old Indian rose. Her lips quiv- 
ered, her buckskin cheek dulled like 
dead leaves, but she drew herself up 
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haughtily, raised an admonishing hand 
and said: 

“Not Judith. Judith is dead. This 
is Gray Hawk.” 

Meantime the young brave, curious- 
iy like the youth who had been spirit- 
ed away, stolidly and indifferently 
brought them water to quench their 
thirst, and having drunk, they turned 
and went their way. 





THE PROSPECTOR 


BY JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY 


Fearlessly blue and clear, his eyes, 
Under his hat’s low brim; 

Rugged and rough and strong his form; 
Brawny and sinewed of limb. 


Rhythm of shovel and ring of pick, 
Whisper of wealth untold; 
Singing a song forever new, 
A song of yellowest gold. 


Gold! in the slopes of granite hills; 
Gold! in the rock-hidden lands: 

Gold! in deep mountain crevasses, 
And gold in the glinting sands. 


A trail that ends at his cabin door; 
A dream in his heart, foretold 
By shaft and windlass and powder blast; 


A king, in his Land o’ Gold. 
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It TIME SHOULD WAIT 


BY MELLA RUSSELL McCALLUM 


H, FOR A little time—a lit- 

tle time,” dinned the poet. 

“If time were mine, I could 

create verse the beauty of 

which would stun the world with joy. 

But no,—I must keep on stringing in- 

ane little jingles and sentimental 

rhymes. The pot must boil, or the 
poet starve.” 

“Just so,” confirmed the landlady. 
“’Tis lack o’ the time that keeps us 
all down. Why, if I had time, I’d 
make this house so spick and span 
you’d think it was a bit of heaven it- 
self, that I would. But, lawsy me, I 
tell you it keeps my old bones jumpin’ 
as it is, what with just the meals and 
the beds and the little cleanin’ that 
has to be done. Time! Law!” 

“Don’t you say time to me,” 
snapped her husband, dancing about 
in exasperation. “If I had time, do 
you think I’d sit perched on a high 
stool nine hours a day, addin’ other 
men’s figures? No sir-ee! I’d finish 


inventin’ my safety, automatic, abso-- 


lutely reliable theatre fire-escape and 
stand before you to-day a rich man— 
a—rich—man! Just a little more tin- 
kerin’ is all it needs, but where am I 
to get the time? Answer me that.” 
“Humph!” snorted another boarder. 
“I suppose you’re all under the im- 
pression that I can’t do anything bet- 
ter than draw beastly political car- 
toons, aren’t you? Well, you’re wrong. 
I have it in me to portray the glories 
of the universe; to catch with my brush 
the evasive sweetness of a maiden’s 
dream—the subtle menace of the ap- 
proaching storm-cloud. But I have to 
pay my board bill,” he shrugged, mar- 
tyr-like. “What are your thoughts on 
the subject, Miss Brown?” 
“Why, I don’t know,” mused a sweet 


eyed young woman. “I never gave 
much thought to what I might do if I 
had more time.” 

The others smiled at her with com- 
passion, and shook their heads a little 
that such ambitionless satisfaction 
should exist in their midst. 

“You see,” smiled the girl, “my 
stenography keeps me busy eight hours 
a day, and I go to night school four 
evenings every week. Besides, I make 
most of my own clothes and trim my 
hats. By the way, Mrs. Snags, would 
you not like to have me trim a hat 
for you? I’d just love to if it would 
help you any.” 

“Why, thanks!” The woman’s face 
lighted with pleasure. “I don’t know 
but what I would. For sure it is I 
can’t have a new one this year if I 
have to pay any milliner’s prices for 
trimmin’.” 

Hardly had the querulous tones 
ceased before the bell rang sharply. 
Opening the door, the landlady sur- 
veyed a gaunt old man, half-hidden 
by a white beard and a worn gray 
cape. Slowly the bent figure straight- 
ened itself and entered in dignified 
silence. From under his rags flashed 
something dazzlingly bright. 

“Father Time!” they all gasped. 

“Yes,” croaked the aged man. “ ’Tis 
I, and weary, weary of the ceaseless 
grind.” 

The sharp, hidden thing shifted 
menacingly, and they shivered. 

“Never fear,” he reassured them. “I 
seek peace. Give me, I pray, a bed 
and quiet for a little while that I . 
may rest—rest.” 

The landlady bustled about with 
fearful hospitality. 

“Thank you,” muttered the old man, 
following her to a small chamber off 
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the living room. “Thank you.” Trem- 
blingly he loosed his cape, and, rais- 
ing himself to amazing height, faced 
them with a whimsical smile. “See,” 
he cried, “as a token of good faith I 
deposit my sickle with you, just out- 
side my door.” He drew forth the 
keen blade and surveyed it fondly. 
“Without it, Iam harmless. When we 
two are separated there is no time. So, 
look you, humans, now is the oppor- 
tunity to catch up with your ideals. It 
is your great chance.” 


The sickle clanked to the floor. Sigh-. 


ing deeply, the strange guest turned 
and disappeared. And the people 
danced in exultation, crying: “It is our 
chance—it is our chance.” All save 
the girl with the sweet eyes. She sat 
by, quietly, smiling softly to herself. 
And seeing her thus, again the others 
shook their heads in pity. 

Thus time stood stil! for a long, 
long time—had there been time!— 
while the father of all time slept on 
and on. Then at last the door of the 
little room opened and the old man 
appeared. Sharply he looked about. 


They were all there except one. Stoop- 
ing, he picked up his sickle, now black 


with tarnish. “She must have over- 
looked this in her house-keeping zeal,” 
he murmured, bringing the blade to 
brightness on his cape. 

At the sound of his voice. they 
looked up with a start, dismay over- 
spreading their faces. 

“Oh!” groaned the poet. “Only a 
little more time. My masterpiece was 
destined to be born soon—I know it.” 

“My house-keepin’—my house-keep- 
in’,” wailed the landlady. “I was just 
gettin’ around to scour things bright 
and clean.” 

“My fire-escape,” despaired her hus- 
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band. “Just a few more touches would 
finish it.” 

“Hump,” growled the cartoonist. 
“Just my rotten luck. And the stroke 
of genius was beginning to free itself 
from my brush-tip, too.” 

Time smiled inscrutably. “And the 
other?” he queried. ‘Where is she?” 

“Oh, Miss Brown? We can’t under- 
stand it at all,” explained the poet, 
gloomily. “She finished her night- 
school work and became a_ teacher 
shortly after you came.” 

“They do say as how she does fine, 
too,” sighed the woman. “And how 
she’s likely to get a supervisorship 
soon. Already she’s got two ’sistants 
under her. She came around to visit 
me last week, and told me all about it. 
I tell you it beats me.” 

“She never appeared to have any 
self-confidence either,” grumbled the 
cartoonist. “Not the ghost of an am- 
bition.” 

“She was always doing little things 
on the side, too,” added the landlady. 
“Why, she used to spend lots of time 
helpin’ other folks out, here and there. 
Never seemed to be lookin’ ahead in 
the future like the rest of us. Lawsy 
me, it’s just such folks as gets the 
luck in this world.” 

“Yes,” echoed Time, soberly. “It’s 
just such folks. Poor little simple 
humans, you'll never understand, will 
you? I gave you the equivalent of 
four years, too.” 

They stared in amazement. “Four 
years! Why, I didn’t think it was four 
months.” But the old man had gone, 
silently, with long, swift strides. 

“Anyway,” muttered each one to 
himself as he resumed his work. “I 
know positively that just a little more 
time would have been all I needed.” 








A FAMOUS WESTERN PIONEER 


BY ELIZANETH VORE 


N THE HISTORY of the West— 
particularly in the State of Cali- 
fornia, there is perhaps no other 
name which stands out with the 

prominence, in both literary and mili- 
tary circles, as does that of Josephine 
Clifford McCrackin—from her birth 
identified with people of note in the 
world’s history. 

This distinguished woman who oc- 
cupies a distinctive place in the history 
of this Western land, was born Novem- 
ber 25, 1838, in an ancient castle at 
Peterstraghan, on the Tweser River, 
Prussia, Germany. Her father, Ernst 
Wompner, younger son of an old Han- 
over family, while still a cadet not 


Present home of Mrs. Josephine McCrackin in Santa 


yet eighteen years old, fought in the 
battle of Waterloo under Wellington, 
and was created lieutenant on the field 
of Waterloo for conspicuous courage. 
He still wore the scarlet uniform of 
the English army when he married her 
mother, the daughter of Colonel Fred- 
erick Hartmann, a German officer, of 
the Hessian family (Ende Von Wolf- 
sprung) who, after long and honorable 
service, died while Commandant of the 
old fortress, Ziegenhain. 

After the close of the Napoleonic 
wars, her father came to America, 
when Josephine was but a small child, 
and settled near St. Louis, Mo.; with 
best educational advantages, both in 


Cruz. Portrait of 


Mrs. McCrackin in upper corner. 
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a German private school and in the 
Sisters’ Convent School, she grew up 
to fair young womanhood. 

It is small wonder that with her long 
line of fighting ancestors she should 
have married a soldier, Lieutenant J. 
A. Clifford, of the 3d Cavalry, U. S. 
Army. 

At the close of the Civil War, the 
3d Cavalry and a portion of the 1st 
Infantry were ordered to the frontier 
of New Mexico, the first troops to be 
sent out after the war. 

The 3d Cavalry took up the line of 
march from Fort Smith, Arkansas, fol- 
Icwing the Red River. Several of its 
officers, however, among them Lieu- 
tenant James A. Clifford, of Troop D, 
were stationed for a time at Fort Leav- 
enworth, under command of General 
Sykes, who had crossed the plains in 
charge of the 5th Infantry with 900 
recruits for the service. The two regi- 
ments were on the march for six 
months before they were assigned 
their different stations. This was an 
arduous life for a soldier’s wife, but 
one who had been bred and brought 
up a soldier’s daughter was equal to 
it, and Mrs. Clifford was proud to 
share the perils and hardships of her 
husband’s life on the frontier. 

When at length they were perma- 
nently established, it was at a new 
post in the isolated mountain region 
of Pinas Altas, in the neighborhood of 
the famous Santa Rita Copper mine, 
where a permanent post was estab- 
lished and called Fort Bayard, for- 
merly but a camp, occupied by the 
California Volunteers, a valiant band 
of fearless, hardy men, from a State 
that was destined to write its name 
high in the annals of the history of 
America. 

Of this life on the frontier, Mrs. Mc- 
Crackin says: 

“IT never regretted having gone 
there. The country was interesting in 
the extreme, and beautiful in its pic- 
turesque grandeur. I was the only 
lady in the camp. Our former orderly, 
whose wife had been my maid, had 
been ordered to another post. We 
were very comfortable in our quarters. 
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Our tents were large and roomy, and 
one of them was warmed by a chimney 
built of rough stones. A cook, a 
waiter and an orderly were allowed us, 
and no one knows what splendid fel- 
lows regular soldiers are in the camp 
and on the field. I had brought my 
white horse ‘Toby’ from Fort Leaven- 
worth, and my husband and myself 
spent hours in the saddle exploring the 
new country. As there was constant 
danger of Indian outbreaks, the com- 
manding officer permitted my husband 
to draw from six to twelve men from 
the company, and as they were al- 
ways well mounted and well armed, I 
never felt fear while we were out on 
these expeditions.” 

Many articles and stories relating to 
her life while she was the wife of 
Lieutenant Clifford may be found in 
“Overland Tales,” her first book, pub- 
lished in 1877, and “Another Juanita,” 
published in 1893. 

When Lieutenant Clifford died, for 
the adored young wife who had been 
her husband’s constant companion and 
comrade in all the perils of his fron- 
tier life began the anxieties and mis- 
fortunes, hitherto a stranger to her, 
which befell so many who came to the 
Far West. 

She lost her small fortune, and with 
her brother and mother came to Cali- 
fornia, where she found it necessary, 
for the first time in her life, to do 
something for her support. For a 
time she was instructor of German in 
the South Cosmopolitan School of San 
Francisco. 

When the new magazine, which ex- 
cited so much interest, The Overland 
Monthly, was started by Bret Harte, 
she became a regular contributor to 
it, and formed a life-long friendship 
for Mr. Harte and his family. Her 
first interview with that noted pio- 
neer in the history and literature of 
the State and the West was in Roman’s 
book store, where the office of the 
Overland Monthly was located, on 
Montgomery street near Clay. 

Her first sketch for the Overland 
Monthiy was entitled “Down Among 
the Dead Letters,” and pleased Mr. 
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Harte mightily. There was no merci- 
less blue pencil for the young writer 
in this case: on the contrary, Mr. Harte 
said the sketch was so interesting he 
wished there was more of it, and sug- 
gested that she lengthen the article, 
and become a regular contributor to 
the magazine. 

Some of Mrs. McCrackin’s earliest 
stories were sold to the Harper publi- 
cations. Later she wrote for the Wide 
World of London. She was at all 
times a conscientious and painstaking 
worker, loving her work for the sake 
of the work itself, which is the only 
way to do good work, from the artist’s 
standpoint. Many of her stories have 
been translated into the German. 

From California she went for a time 
to Arizona, where she was under the 
protection of Army people. While 
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here she met Mr. Jackson McCrackin, 
owner of the McCrackin mine in Ari- 
zona, and Speaker of the first Legisla- 
ture ever convened in Arizona. 

When they came to California to 
make their home, they purchased a 
large tract of land in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, which they named “Santa 
Paraiso,” and which is one of the most 
famous ranches, for its picturesque 
beauty, in the Santa Cruz Mountains. 

It was this beloved home which was 
devastated by the forest fires of Octo- 
ber, 1899, which destroyed the build- 
ings, with most of Mrs. McCrackin’s 
remarkable collection of rare curios, 
books and mementos from the old 
world and the new, and swept away 
the magnificent forest of redwoods. 

It is little wonder that she should 
have been the first to sound the note 


Mrs. Josephine Clifford McCrackin at the chimney of her ruined home in 
the Santa Cruz Mountains. 
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of warning and call the people to save 
and protect the forests of Califor- 
nia. 

She also founded “The Ladies’ For- 
est and Song Bird Protective Associa- 
tion,” and is its President. She was 
for many years the only woman mem- 
ber of the California Fish and Game 
Protective Association. 

One of the most beautiful tributes 
from one of the younger writers to 
Mrs. McCrackin is the poem by her 
nephew, Herman Scheffauer, in his 
volume of verse, “Of Both Worlds.” 
The poem is entitled, “The Savior of 
the Redwoods.” 

Since the death of her late husband, 
Mrs. McCrackin gives more and more 
of her time to philanthropic work, and 
is identified with many philanthropic, 
historical and educational societies 
representing her county and State. 

Prof. Hugh Munstirberg, Director 
of the American Institute (Amerika 


Institut) of Berlin, has written Mrs. 
McCrackin a letter of a highly com- 
plimentary nature, asking her advice 
and co-operation in the effort of the 


Institute to organize and forward the 
work of two great nations. 

Personally, Mrs. McCrackin is char- 
acterized by a gracious dignity of 
manner, yet is intensely loving and 
loyal in her nature. As a pioneer in 
the history of Western literature, and 
the advancement of California in par- 
ticular, she has no peer among women 
and only two equals—Ina Coolbrith, 
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the beloved poet of the West, and 
Jeane C. Carr, the gifted wife of Dr. 
Carr, the Second Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in the State of Cali- 
fornia, who, previous to her death, was 
identified with the leading interests of 
California. 

Beloved and honored, as Mrs. Mc- 
Crackin is by all who know her, to 
the remaining few of the old school 
of writers who blazed the trail in the 
pioneer days, she is the object of the 
deepest reverence and affection. With 
her silvery hair, her benign face, her 
gentle spirit and her unchanging loy- 
alty to California, well may its man- 
hood pay her the high tribute which 
has been paid to her by such men in 
literature as Bret Harte, Ambrase 
Bierce, William C. Morrow, Charles 
Edwin Markham, Alfred J. Water- 
house and Charles Warren Stoddard. 
Not one of them but would remove 
his hat at mention of her name. 

No higher tribute to womanhood 
than this could be paid, and no one 
was ever worthier to receive it than 
Josephine Clifford McCrackin. 

In spite of advancing years, and 
her tireless work along philanthropic 
lines, she still keeps up her journalistic 
work, and is at her post, occupied 
through so many years on the editor- 
ial staff of the leading newspaper of 
her town, a town which owes much of 
its advancement and prosperity to 
the loyalty of this noted and beloved 
woman. 





JEWS NOT TO BE CONVERTED TO 
CHRISTIANITY 


BY C. T. RUSSELL, 


N ALL PARTS of the world, he- 
roic efforts are being made by 
Christians to reach the Jews—to 
bring them into the various 

branches of the Christian Church—in- 
to the various denominations of Christ- 
endom. The Church of England main- 
tains expensive missions for the Jews, 
not only in Jerusalem, but in various 
provinces of Turkey and in Austria, 
and elsewhere. Presbyterians and 
Baptists are also energetic in their en- 
deavor to “save God’s ancient and 
Covenant people.” The Jews resent 
such “missions,” but not always ra- 
tionally. They admit that Judaism 
should be based upon reason. Logi- 


cally, therefore, there is no more rea- 


should complain 
than that infidels 
should-complain. Infidels generally 
take the logical view and say, Let 
whoever likes believe any of the dif- 
ferent theories presented in the name 
of Jesus. Nobody is compelled to at- 
tend the “missions;” neither should 
anybody feel offended at the mission- 
aries nor at those who attend. Realiz- 
ing the force of this argument, some 
Jews apologize, saying: “We do not 
object to the preaching of Jesus any 
more than we object to Mohammedan- 
ism or any other religion. We object, 
say they, to underhanded methods be- 
ing used—the enticement of Jewish 
children with candy, and of Jewish 
people out of employment with cloth- 
ing and situations. Our reply is that 
Jews should be able to provide as 
many picnics and candies as others 
for their children, and Jewish employ- 
ers ought to be as able to offer situa- 
tions to young men as Christian em- 
ployers. 

But the peculiarity of Jewish oppo- 


son why a Jew 
against missions 
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sition to Christian missionaries is that 
infidel Jews who have no religion of 
their own, and are really, therefore, 
not Jews at all, not believers in the 
Bible nor in Abraham, Moses nor the 
Prophets as God’s mouthpieces—these 
make the most violent opposition to 
“missions.” These Jews are generally 
Socialists. Only a few days ago they 
precipitated a riot in the city of To- 
ronto in their opposition to some Pres- 
byterians and some Jewish converts to 
Presbyterianism. Nor are they as logi- 
cal as we might have expected. Our 
own experience recently in Vienna 
proved this. The socialistic, unbeliev- 
ing Hebrews who have abandoned 
their own Jewish religion, were the 
ones who came to our meeting, and, by 
their unjust, ungentlemanly conduct, 
hindered us from addressing several 
hundred real Jews who were anxious 
to hear us. And they opposed merely 
because some one spread a false re- 
port that I was seeking to “mission” 
the Jews. The unfitness of such peo- 
ple for any kind of Socialism is mani- 
fest. No one could be a good or true 
Socialist, and yet be unwilling that his 
neighbor should exercise the same lib- 
erty as himself in respect to religious 
and other questions. 

Although the majority of ministers 
in all denominations have become 
Higher Critics, infidels, and wholly 
disbelieve in hell torment, neverthe- 
less they conduct “missions,” etc., just 
the same as when they did believe in 
such things. If, therefore, the Jews 
could get the proper thought they ° 
would greatly appreciate the mission- 
aries for their endeavor to save them 
from eternal torment. The Jews should 
be taught by their rabbis, and should 
be able to answer such arguments by 
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showing that “the wages of sin is 
death,” and that hope for a life be- 
yond the grave is the resurrection 
hope, and that the resurrection hope 
depends on Messiah’s Kingdom, which 
has not yet been established, but for 
which they wait. Alas, that the Jew- 
ish rabbis give practically all of their 
attention to the reading of prayers in 
the synagogue, which the people could 
do as well for themselves, and to the 
killing of the cattle, which can be 
Gone better by our great beef trusts— 
which indeed do the most of it and 
then leave it for the rabbis to mark 
“kosher.” God’s Word through the 
Prophet applies to Jews as well as to 
Christians—‘My people perish for 
lack of knowledge;” “There is a fam- 
ine in the land, not for bread, but for 
the hearing (understanding) of the 
Word of the Lord.” 


Pastor Russell’s Views Misunderstood. 


My own view of the relationship be- 
tween Jews and Christians is so dif- 
ferent from anything that has been 
previously presented for eighteen hun- 


dred years that I cannot wonder that 
the Jews are slow to understand it. So 
far from endeavoring to bring Jews 
into any of the Christian denomina- 
tions, Catholic or Protestant, I would 
advise the Jews to stand clear of all of 


them. I seek to poirt out to the Jew 


that he has his own Divine promises, 
which are separate and distinct from 
those of Christians. God’s promises 
to the Jew are all earthly. The Is- 
raelites are all to come back from the 
state of death under Messiah’s glori- 
ous Kingdom, which will gradually ef- 
face sin and death from the world and 
make it like the Garden of Eden— 
Paradise restored, world-wide. If a 
Jew would have a high place in favor 
with the great Restorer, the great Mes- 
siah, he should take heed to his steps 
and order them according to the Word 
of God, as expressed through Messiah 
and the Prophets. To whatever ex- 
tent he cultivates a love for righteous- 
ness, truth and honesty, nobility of 
mind and heart, generosity—in that 
same proportion he shall be the better 
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fitted and prepared for the glorious 
good time coming. To whatever ex- 
tent he neglects the Law and the Pro- 
phets, the practice of self-control, etc., 
in that same proportion he will be de- 
graded and enter the future life under 
less favorable conditions. 

The Divine promise is that when 
Messiah’s Kingdom shall be _ estab- 
lished under the whole heavens, Abra- 
ham, Isaac and the Prophets, and all 
Jews found loyal to God, will be grant- 
ed high positions of influence and au- 
thority throughout the world—they 
will be the princes or rulers in all the 
earth. The Jews naturally will be the 
best prepared to receive those resur- 
rected representatives of the Kingdom 
—the Kingdom itself being spiritual 
and invisible. Naturally the Jews will 
rally first to these leaders of their own 
nation. And those who have learned 
by practice to love righteousness and 
truth and to practice self-control will 
find it the easier to come into line with 
the laws and regulations of that glori- 
ous Epoch. Under Messiah’s King- 
dom, righteousness will be laid to the 
line and judgment to the plummet. 
This will mean a severe ordeal to 
those who love unrighteousness and 
untruth, but eventually it will mean a 
reign of law and righteousness world- 
wide, with countless opportunities and 
blessings and assistances. And al- 
though those blessings will come first 
to the Jew, they will not stop with the 
Jew, but will extend, through the Jew, 
to all the families of the earth. All 
who love righteousness and truth will 
be attracted by the new regime and 
become associated with the Jews 
therein, and thus, as the Scriptures de- 
clare, Abraham will become the 
“Father of many nations.” 

The Jew who ceases to be a Jew 
ceases to look in the proper direction 
for the blessings God has promised to 
him. And this is true, whether it be 
by becoming a Presbyterian, an Epis- 
copalian, a Romanist or an unbeliever 
—an infidel. In the Jewish Law and 
promises are the proper incentives for 
the Jewish life. The Jew has in his 
Law and in the prophecies everything 
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to encourage him to live a careful, 
honest, upright life—just as much as 
he would find if he believed the New 
Testament also. Indeed, we incline to 
think that, while Jewish training might 
be greatly improved upon, neverthe- 
less the Jews as a whole are probably 
as moral a race as any in the world. 
There are probably as few sons of 
Jews in prisons, jails, penitentiaries, 
etc., as of Presbyterians, Episcopal- 
ians and Roman Catholics. Is not this 
en argument showing that the New 
Testament and faith in Jesus are not 
necessary to the Jew to produce moral 
fruitage ? 


Christianity is Misunderstood. 


The world misunderstands Christ- 
ianity; so do the majority of Christ- 
ians. The general misconception is, 
that the Church of Christ is in the 
world as a reformatory institution—to 
give the world correct moral ideas and 
to help keep them out of drunkard 
graves and from all kinds of licentious- 
ness, brutality, profanity, etc. Indeed, 
the world measures Christianity by its 


success in fighting down these evils, 
and many Christians have the same 
false views. 

Such a view is entirely wrong. When 


God gets ready to deal with the 
world’s sins—licentiousness, drunken- 
ness, false doctrines, etc—He will 
preceed along different lines entirely 
from any that He has authorized the 
Church to prosecute. He will establish 
His Kingdom. He will use Divine 
Wisdom and Power for the subjection 
of sin and all unrighteousness. He 
will grapple with the various forms of 
sin, and not unsuccessfully, as some 
in His Name are doing to-day. When 
His time shall come, when the King- 
dom of Messiah shall be established, 
so great power will be exercised 
amongst men as to effectually rid the 
world of sin and sinners until every 
knee shall bow and every tongue con- 
fess, and until the knowledge of the 
Lord shall fill the whole earth as the 
waters cover the deep and until God’s 
will shall be. done on earth as thor- 
oughly as it is done in heaven. 
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So far from teaching that the 
Church in the present time is to con- 
quer the world, the great Redeemer 
distinctly told that His followers 
should suffer persecution and that at 
His own Second Coming there would 
be “little faith found on the earth.” 
Instead of saying or implying that at 
His coming the world would be con- 
verted, everything in the Master’s 
teachings advise us that at that time 
evil men and seducers will grow worse 
and worse, deceiving and being de- 
ceived. (2 Tim. 3:13.) Only in a 
secondary and passive sense is_ the 
Church to fight against evil and 
against sin. It is not her mission to 
fight sin in the saloon nor at the polls. 
That is part of the world’s affair; it is 
to attend to that. And the world is 
attending to it. Am I told that the 
Church is taking the most prominent 
part in all the fighting against vice and 
drunkenness? I answer, It is a mis- 
take; it is the world that is doing all 
this fighting. The Church, indeed, 
feels a deep interest and sympathy for 
every: good work at home and abroad 
—in everything tending toward human 
uplift. But the Church has a totally 
different mission. So far as immor- 
tality is concerned, it is the Church’s 
pa*< to lift up her light and let it shine; 
thus ne good works will be a reproof 
on the sins of the world without one 
word being uttered on the subject. 
This, evidently, is what Jesus meant 
when He said, “Let your light so shine 
before men that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” (Matt. 5:16.) 
The Church is instructed to fight a 
good fight, but not with the world and 
not with the world’s sins and immor- 
ality. She is instructed to keep her 
own gown spotless, white, “without 
spot or wrinkle.” She is instructed to 
make herself ready for the coming of 
the Bridegroom and the marriage then . 
to take place. She is nowhere in- 
structed to make the world ready. And 
she would be unable to make the world 
ready if she were so instructed unless 
Divine power supplemented hers. Sim- 
ilarly the Jews are not instructed to 
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convert the world, and are not at- 
tempting so to do. Their work is with 
themselves—to develop a_ character 
which will be acceptable to God and 
which He can use in His own due 
time in connection with the blessing 
of the world. 


Which Church is Referred To? 


Some one will be ready to ask me 
to what Church I refer? Which 
Church is giving its time—not to at- 
tempt to convert the world, but in an 
attempt to build up the Church in the 
fruits and graces of God’s Holy 
Spirit? Which Church is not engaged 
in moral reforms? I answer, The True 
Church—the special Church men- 
tioned in the New Testament Scrip- 
tures—a saintly few, called or sepa- 
rated from the world and séparate and 
distinct from all the denominations. 
“Christendom” gives us her official 
count as four hundred millions and 
the Jewish count as twelve millions. 
Judged in this broad, general way, who 
will dispute that the twelve millions of 
Jews are not in advance of the average 
of Christendom intellectually and mor- 
ally? 

But Christendom is not the Church 
of Christ at all. The term is a mis- 
nomer. It signifies Christ’s Kingdom; 
whereas Christ’s Kingdom, Messiah’s 
Kingdom, is not yet, but is still waited 
for by the Jews and by the true Church 
—the saintly “little flock” of the New 
Testament. Both Jews and _ saintly 
Christians still pray, “Thy Kingdom 
come; Thy will be done;” and both 
still recognize that Messiah’s Kingdom 
is the need of the world, and the hope 
of the world—and both are waiting for 
it. 

The true Church is neither Presby- 
terian nor Methodist, Lutheran nor 
Roman Catholic, Greek Church nor 
English Church, Baptist nor Disciple. 
The true Church is not a human or- 
ganization at all. It is composed of 
saintly people whom God is gathering 
as His own elect from all nations, peo- 
ples, kindreds, tongues and from all 
denominations and from outside of all 
denominations. It will be composed of 
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some who were Jews, some who were 
Catholics, some who were Armenian, 
etc. This true Church is the great 
Messiah, a hundred and forty-four 
thousand—twelve thousand for each 
of the twelve tribes of Israel, as re- 
ferred to in Revelation. These are 
referred to by the Lord saying: 
“Gather my saints together unto me, 
saith the Lord, those who have made 
a Covenant together with me by sacri- 
fice” —self-sacrifice—by a full surren- 
der to the Divine will in thought and 
word and deed. This class as a whole 
is the Messiah, the spiritual seed of 
Abraham, as the Jews are his natural 
seed. God referred to the latter, say- 
ing to Abraham, Thy seed shall be as 
the sand of the seashore. He referred 
to the Messianic few when He said, 
Thy seed shall be as the stars of 
heaven. (Gen. 22:17). This spiritual 
seed of Abraham, one hundred and 
forty-four thousand, a multitudinous 
Messiah, must first be developed, 
glorified, spiritualized, before the 
world can be blessed. And the bless- 
ing of the world can come only through 
the Divinely-appointed natural seed 
of Abraham—believing Jews. If all 
the Jews could be turned into Presby- 
terians, Baptists, etc., there would be 
no people ready to fulfill the great 
work which God’s Word declares shall 
be accomplished through Abraham’s 
posterity. Does this make clear-my 
reasons for not wishing to turn the 
Jews into Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Roman Catholics, etc.? Does it make 
clear my reason for urging the Jews 
to a preparation mentally, morally and 
physically for the great work that God 
has for them to do? I hope so. 

As for the spiritual seed of Abra- 
ham of all nations—the first oppor- 
tunity to participate therein was 
granted to the Jews, and it is my con- 
viction that that Messianic company, 
all saintly, will be composed more 
largely of Jews.than of any other 
nationality. The great Head or Cap- 
tain was a saintly Jew. Its most prom- 
inent members, His followers, were 
saintly Jews, and thousands of saintly 
Jews were subsequently gathered, is 
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the record—some from each of the 
twelve tribes. Additionally, however, 
God has been gathering a saintly few 
from all other nations, kindreds and 
tongues, to complete the total elect 
number—one hundred and forty-four 
thousand. From what we know of 
Jews, Gentiles and Christians, com- 
paratively few give evidence of saint- 
ship—comparatively few claim to be 
saints—to be fully consecrated, de- 
voted to the Divine service. From 
what we know of the scarcity of these 
saintly ones to-day, we might well 
wonder whether so many as one hun- 
dred and forty-four thousand could be 
found in eighteen centuries; but we 
have every confidence in the Wisdom 
of our great Creator and the testimony 
of His Word—that the full comple- 
ment of the elect is about completed— 
the Kingdom, therefore, about to be set 
up. 
Heavenly vs. Earthly Prospects. 
Since only the saintly who walk the 
narrow way have any Divine promise 
of a change of nature from human to 
spiritual—since only these will be like 
unto the angels, much of the present- 
day religious teaching of Christendom 
is erroneous. The masses of Roman 
Catholics, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
etc., etc., are being wholly misled into 
supposing that they have any chance 
or prospect whatever of “going to 
heaven.” That great resurrection 
change, in a moment, from earthly to 
heavenly nature, in the resurrection, 
will be only for the saintly. All the 
unsaintly should know definitely that 
their prospects are entirely earthly— 
the very same blessings that are prom- 
ised to the Jews, only that these bless- 
ings will come “to the Jew first.” The 
Jew, on the contrary, knows that the 
Law and the Prophets teach nothing 
about a heavenly and a spiritual con- 
dition, but wholly concerning a bless- 
ing coming to earth under Messiah’s 
regime; then the wilderness shall blos- 
som as a rose and the solitary place 
shall be glad; then the earth shall 
yield her increase and the knowledge 
of the Lord shall fill the earth; then 
every knee shall bow and every 
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tongue confess to the Lord’s glory; 
and they shall build houses and in- 
habit them and long enjoy the work 
of their hands—for the blessing of the 
Lord will be with them. And all evil- 
doers, all resisting the Divine arrange- 
ment, will be cut off in the Second 
Death, and that without remedy, with- 
out hope of a resurrection. 

Again I ask my Jewish friends to 
consider whether I am trying to “mis- 
sion” any of them for Catholicism, 
Presbyterianism or any earthly ism 
when I clearly declare that their own 
expectations in every respect are much 
more nearly correct than those of the 
various Christian denominations? 

Whether any Jews of to-day might 
still wish to become members of the 
Messiah company by becoming saints 
of God, is another question. If there 
are any, they are probably so few that 
the Jews would not miss them. Just 
so, also, with the Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists, etc. The saintly anywhere are 
few. The very thought of self-denial 
and saintship is repugnant to the 
majority of all denominations. They 
are really of the world and mistakenly 
suppose themselves and call them- 
selves members of the Messiah 
Church, the true Church. This is not 
a disrespectful comment, either. Many 
of these are noble-minded and noble- 
souled in their efforts at earthly re- 
form, and have our ‘God-speed. It is 
to their disadvantage, however, and 
ours, that they do not discern the in- 
appropriateness of the term, Church 
of Messiah, as belonging to them- 
selves; called moralists or by any 
cther true and appropriate name, they 
would be worthy of hearty encourage- 
ment along the lines of social uplift. 
The day cannot come too soon when 
the name Church of Messiah will be 
applied only to the saintly of every 
nation. The Jews will recognize the 
great Messiah in God’s due time—yea, 
all nations shall recognize Him—‘“The ' 
desire of all nations shall come.” But 
this will be after His completion—af- 
ter the last saintly one shall have been 
tested, found worthy and glorified.— 
Romans. 11:11, 12, 26-32; Gal. 3:29. 





IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


In “The Passing of the American,” 
Monroe Royce draws a gloomy picture 
of the future of the American type 
that is sprung from British ancestry, 
the type associated with the early 
Colonial days of the Atlantic States of 
the Union. He describes in strong 
language the invasion of the Hungar- 
ians, Italians, Russians and other peo- 
ple of southern and eastern Europe, 
which he believes threatens the whole 
fabric of the “American” nation. The 
author holds that the early careless- 
ness and wastefulness of the British 
stock has caused it to suffer, and that 
the newcomers of other strains are by 
thrift and other qualities overrunning 
the country as well as the cities of the 
United States. 

Thomas Whittaker, Inc., New York. 


One of the most valuable contribu- 
tions of the day to ethnologic litera- 
ture is the “Handbook of American 
Indian Languages,” just issued by the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, of the 
Smithsonian Institution. It is written 
mainly by Franz Boas, with chapters 
by John R. Swanton, Pliny Earle God- 
dard, Roland B. Dixon, William Jones 
and William Thalbitzer. There are 
exhaustive analyses of the languages 
of the Athapascan (Hupa), Tlingit, 
Haida. Tsimshian, Kwakiutl, Chinook, 
Maidu, Algonquian (Fox), Siouan 
(Dakota) and Eskimo tribes of abori- 
gines, and numerous illustrative 
sketches. 

Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. 


Truly a literary gem is “Lyrics from 
Lotus Land,” by Florence Land May, 
who shows in this dainty collection of 
verses a talent as high in poetry as 
that she has already displayed in 
prose. As she says in her foreword of 
the present volume, a panorama of sea, 
sky, fog, cloud, islands and mountains 
that enwraps San Francisco might well 
inspire a prose writer to poetic mus- 
ings. But it is not the Golden Gate 
alone that has inspired Mrs. Land. 


Raised on a Louisiana plantation, she 
has absorbed a wealth of folk-lore of 
the Southland, and many of the poems 
are in the strange dialect of that part 
of the country. These lyrics are really 
refreshing to the book-reviewer, who 
has to wade through so many volumes 
ef mediocre output, some of which 
are literary cruelties. In sentiment, 
technique and appeal, Mrs. May’s 
poems are of the highest merit. 

The Poet Lore Co., Boston. 


Under the title, ““Men and Religion,” 
the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment, which is attracting country-wide 
attention in religious circles, has pub- 
lished a book of lectures on such ap- 
propriate subjects as the Sunday 
school, the overcoming of indifference 
to religion, scepticism and sacrifice, 
prayer, and a number of other topics 
having a bearing on Christian revival. 

Young Men’s Christian Association 
Press, New York. 


“Our Economic and Social Rela- 
tions”—a pamphlet in which John F. 
Riehl recommends the establishment 
of an ultra-socialistic community by 
means of confiscation of all property. 
He would have every man and woman 
receive the same compensation, re- 
gardless of special talent, industry and 
importance of duties allotted. The 
booklet is too impractical, illogical and 
absurd to be taken seriously. 

The Ivy Press, Seattle. 


George Bird Grinnell has added an- 
other attractive tale to others from his 
pen descriptive of the life of the fron- 
tier. It is entitled “Trails of the Path- 
finders,”’ and narrates the explorations, 
adventures and accomplishments of 
such pioneers and trail-makers as Al- 
exander Henry, Lewis and Clark, Zeb- 
ulon M. Pike, Fremont and others who 
led the way in opening up the great 
West. It is entertainingly and at times 
thrillingly written, and is well illus- 
trated. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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REJUVENATION! 


To be REBORN in SPIRIT, has always been 
a daily human need, but to be re-born in BODY, 
BLOOD, NERVE and BRAIN—hitherto unat- 
tainable—has now, through an astounding dis- 
covery of almost ‘“‘RE-CREATION!”’ become an 
assured FACT! Applied ‘at home,’ YOUTH, 
with all that magic word implies, is quickly 
RESTORED. 


EITHER SEX at 60, made to LOOK, feel, act 
and CHARM, as at 30!—35 rejuvenated to 20!— 
No dosing, dieting, drugging, massage, enamel, 
powder or paint. 

For particulars, simply mail a SELF-AD- 
DRESSED envelope (stamp optional) to the N. 
J. ANALYTICAL LABORATORY, 6 North 9th 
Street, NEWARK, N. J.—Send no postals—No 
money. 
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GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 


Three. volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid | 
250 page Home Study catalog free. Write te-day. 
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Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 
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HOTELS and SUMMER RESORTS 








CASA DEL REY 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


300-room fireproof hotel. 
Large and well-appointed grill 
beach. 

. Everything new and first-class. . 


room facing the 


AN UP-TO-DATE MODERN HOTEL. 


Lake Gounty Automobile 
Transportation Go, 


Passengers carried by AUTOMOBILE and 
STAGES from PIETA to HIGHLAND SPRINGS, 
LAKEPORT, KELSEYVILLE, SODA BAY, BART- 
LETT SPRINGS and UPPER LAKE. Fine moun- 
tain road. Time for iunch at Pieta. Charges on 
automobiles extra in addition to regular one-way 
stage fare to Highland Springs, $1.50; Lakeport, $2; 
Keyseyville, $2. Tickets on sale at office North- 
western Pacific R. R. Co., Ferry Building, San 
Francisco, or 874 Market street, or address this 
office at Lakeport, Cal. 








THE QUEEN OF LAKE COUNTY RESORTS 


Highland Springs 


OPEN THE YEAR ROUND. New and strictly 
first-class management. Information and book- 
lets regarding Highland Springs, may be _ ob- 
tained at the Peck-Judah Free Information Bureau, 
789 Market street. For particulars, address W. H. 
MARSHALL, Proprietor, Highland Springs, Lake 
County, Cal. 





SEIGLER 


HOT SPRINGS, Lake County. Natural hot baths 
for rheumatism, stomach trouble, malariu,_ ete. 
Swimming pond, baths free. $10 to $14 a week. 
Automobile livery. MISS M. SPAULDING, Seigler, 
Lake County, Cal. Information PHCK-JUDAH 
CO., 739 Market street, San Francisco. 





Hotel del Coronado 


Motto: “BEST OF EVERYTHING.” 
-Most Delightful Climate on Earth. 


AMERICAN PLAN 
Summer Rates—$3.50 per day and upward. 


Power boats from the hotel meet passengers from 
the north on the arrival of the Pacific Coast S. §. 
Company steamers. Golf, Tennis, Polo and other 
outdoor sports every day in the year. New 700- 
foot ocean pier for fishing. Boating and bathing 
are the very best. Send for booklet to MORGAN 
ROSS, Manager, Coronado Beach, Cal., or see H. F. 
NORCROSS, Agent, 334 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, 
Tel. A 6789; Main 3917. 





TALLAC and 
BROCKWAY 
Lake Tahoe 


The scenic resorts that have made Lake Tahoe 
famous. Opened June Ist, under same management 
as in past years. Fishing season opened June Ist; 
June and July fishing always best. 


LAWRENCE & COMSTOCK, 


Tallac, Cal. and Brockway, Cal. 





Anderson Springs 


The springs that did the 


business in Lake 
County last year. Now open. The greatest resort 
for health and pleasure; the only natural mineral 
steam baths in Lake County. Natural hot sulphur 
and Iron Baths. Board—$10 to $14 per week. No 
extra charge for baths. How to reach the Springs 
—Take Oakland ferry at 7:40 a. m., or S. P. train 
to Calistoga, arrive 11:30 for lunch; Spiers stage 
to springs; arrive at Anderson Springs at 4 p. m., 
distance 21 miles. Fare, $7 round trip from San 
Francisco. Address all communications to MISS 
ROSE ANDERSON, Anderson Springs, Middletown, 
Lake County, Cal. 

NOTE.—Best route for autos is via steamer to 
Vallejo, thence through Napa, Calistoga, and Mid- 
dletown. Perfect roads all the way. 
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FITCH 


MOUNTAIN TAVERN 


NOW OPEN 


Three hours from San Francisco, on the Rus- 
sian River. Two miles of fine boating and bath- 
ing; livery and auto; hunting and fishing; 
dancing; good music; raise our berries, fruit, 
etc.; big fireplace; no bar. One and one-half 
miles from Healdsburg; bus meets trains. $3 
a day; $12 to $18 per week. Special rates to 
families. 

Trout hatchery in connection. 


A. M. EWING, Healdsburg, Cal. 


Beach Hill Inn 


SANTA CRUZ NOW OPEN 


Popular family resort overlooking beach. Ad- 
dress MISS A. PORTER, Santa Cruz, Cal. Phone 
Santa Cruz 238. 








THE ABBEY 


Mill Valley 


First-class hotel; tent cottages with hot and cold 


running water; rates, $12.50 and up; fine tennis 


court. Address Box 786, or Phone 761. 


Hotel de Redwood 


In the heart of the Redwoods. 2% miles from 
Laurel, Santa Cruz Mountains. $8 to $12 per week. 
J. E. SEROY, Lessee and Manager. P. O. address, 
Wrights, R. F. D., Cal. R. R. Station, Laurel, Cal. 
Telephone. 

Meet parties at train on notification. 


Willow Ranch and Redwood Heights 


Grandest view in the Santa Cruz Mountains, over- 
looking the ocean and beach. Delightfully located 
in the Redwoods, five miles from Santa Cruz. 
Spring water, fruit, milk, excellent table, bath 
houses, swimming pool, daily mail. Phone Santa 
Cruz 8 J 13. Free conveyances. $7 per week. MRS. 
M. J. CRANDELL, Santa Cruz, Cal. 


Among the Pines THE OAKs 


The finest equipped 
mountain resort in the Sierras is THE OAKS at Applegate. 
All kinds of amusements. Saddle and driving horses; our 
own fruits and vegetables, large dairy; good trout fishing 
and hunting. No consumptives. 

Fare Round Trip $5.35. Illustrated booklet and rates write to 

AL. KUHN, Applegate, Cal. or 
PECK-JUDAH INFORMATION BUREAU, San Francisco 














PARAISO 


Hot Springs 


Now’s the Time to Visit California's 
Real Paradise 


Weather and scenery unsurpassed. Only 4 hours 
from San Francisco. Wonderful natural hot soda 
and sulphur; guaranteed for rheumatism, liver, kid- 
ney and all stomach troubles. New garage. Expert 
masseuis. Rates, $12 to $16, including baths. Round 
trip $6.35, including auto. Roads perfect, autos al- 
ready running daily. Leave Third and Townsend 
8:05 a. m.; First and Broadway, Oakland, -7:17 a. 
m. Booklets Peck-Judah; Bryan’s, 149 Montgomery 
street, or H. H. McGOWAN, Prop. and Manager, 
Monterey County, 


GEYSER 


HOT SPRINGS 








The favorite re- 
sort for tourists, 
sight seers, health 
and pleasure- 
seekers. A 
greater variety of 
mineral waters 
than in any other 
place in America. 
The only natural 
mineral, steam 
and hammam 
bath, having 
great curative qualities. We positively cure rheu- 
matism and stomach trouble. The hotel and bath 
houses have been thoroughly renovated and put 
in excellent shape for this season. Our table will 
be supplied with the best the market affords. The 
road from Cloverdale has been widened and put in 
splendid order for staging and automobiles. All 
kinds of amusements, including dancing every 
evening. Round-trip ticket good for six months via 
Cloverdale, $8. Good hunting and fishing. Rates, 
$2.50 to $3 per day. $14 to $16 per week. Children 
from $7 to $9 per week. Special rates for families 
and long-termers. For further information, call on 
Peck-Judah Information Bureau, 789 Market street, 
or address R. H. CURRY, Proprietor, The Geysers, 
California. 


The Anchorage 


The Most Beautiful Spot in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains. 
for health and pleasure. First-class table, cottages, 
tents, tennis, croquet, dancing, fishing, swimming, 
etc.; 50 acres redwood, pine and madrone; altitude 
1900 feet; rates $9 and $11. Meets trains by appoint- 
ment at Alma Station, S. P.; round trip from San 
Francisco, $2.50. Address CLAUDE C. MOORE, 
Patchin, Santa Clara Co. Tel. Alma 57. 


HOTEL BEN LOMOND !° sec 


At Ben Lomond, Santa Cruz County, Cal. 

Beautifully located on the San Lorenzo River. 
Finest of trout fishing, boating, etc. Only nine miles 
from beach, Santa Cruz. First-class accommoda- 
tions, electric lighted rooms, baths attached. Terms 
$2.50 per day. $14 to $16 per week. Special rates to 
families. Fares—Sunday, round trip, $2.50; Satur- 
day to Monday, $3; good to October 31, $3.50. For 
further particulars send for booklet or apply Peck- 
Jugah Co., 789 Market St., San Francisco. Take 
train 8:10 a. m.. 3:15 p. m., 3d and Townsend Sts., 
8:27 a. m., 2:27 p. m., Oakland pier. 

CHATFIELD & KASPAREK, Props. 
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EIGHT TRAINS 
Every Day 





EACH WAY BETWEEN 


San Francisco 
AND 


Los Angeles City 


LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 


Some by day for the tourist 
and sightseer and those who 
would know the “Road of a 
Thousand Wonders,” others 
by night for the convenience 
of the busy man and merchant 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


TICKET OFFICES: 
884 Market Street Market St. Ferry Depot 
Palace Hotel Third and Townsend Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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SILENCE—COMFORT 


50 H.-P. Touring Car 


Six-Cylinder Peerless car has certain 

advantages, not only for touring, but 
also for town and suburban use, because 
of its combination of power and flexibility. 
It is frequently desirable, and sometimes 
necessary, to have the power; and the 
flexibility which the car possesses Is a con- 
stant comfort. 

We are now prepared to demonstrate 
this type of car and to accept orders for 
early delivery. 

You are invited to visit our salesroom-. 


H. O. HARRISON COMPANY 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
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‘Harbin Springs 


NEW. MANAGEMENT; NEWLY FURNISHED 
THROUGHOUT; NEW SERVICE; EXCELLENT 
TABLE. Our own garden, orchard and dairy. Fam- 
ous hot and cold curative mineral waters free to 
guests. Masseur, Roger Cornell. Trout fishing; deer 
hunting; gymnasium, livery, drives, trails, automo- 
bile trips, hotel. cottages, tents. Room, board and 
baths, $12 per week and up. Inquire at S. P. Of- 
fices; Examiner, 74 Geary St.; Peck-Judah’s, 789 
Market St.; or BOOTH, CARR & BOOTH, Proprie- 
tors, Harbin Springs, Lake County. 


The Peninsula Hotel 


SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA. 





is one of the Coast’s greatest hostelries, located in 
the midst of a garden. All the comforts possible in 
a quiet nook, but 30 minutes from San Francisco. 
Rates on application. 


JAS. H. DOOLITTLE, Manager. 


Just cms 


One Moment, Please 


If you are interested in Picture Taking, you 
ean keep posted on all matters relating to pho- 
tography by subscribing to the lowest priced 
photographic monthly. 

ONLY 30 CENTS PER YEAR (stamps or coin.) 

Timely Hints Subscribe now 
Latest Wrinkles Sample Copy Free 


PHOTOGRAPHIC TOPICS 
147 Fulton Street New York 

















Learn Wireless and R. R. Telegraphy 


Shortage of fully 10,000 operators on account 
of 8-hour law, and extensive “‘wireless’”’ develop- 
ments. We operate under direct supervision of 
Telegraph Officials, and positively place all 
students, when qualified. Write for catalogue. 
NAT’L TELEGRAPH INST., Cincinnati, Phila- 
delphia, Memphis, Davenport, Ia., Columbia, 8. 
C., Portland, Ore. 














WORK APRON, SLEEVE AND 


caP pattern GIVEN 


These three useful articles are something every 
lady needs, Made of checked gingham ; nothing 
neater or more practical. Excellent shaping is given 
the apron by the front seams and bydarts atthe sides, 

E The straps are arranged 

_ Wewishto @ overthe shoulders fasten- 
introduce aed ing to the beltin the back. 
Home Two large pockets are a 
useful feature, Thesleeve 
protectors extend from 
wrist to elbow, and accom- 
modate the dress sleeve 
underneath without 

\ mussing it, Cap Pat- 

tern may be utilized 
for abathing cap;the 
apron and sleeve pro- 
Ptectors require sl4 
yds. of 36-in. material 
and % yd.forthe cap. 
You will be pleased 
with this premiumof- 
fer, given to all new 
subscribers to Home 
Tatxk. Remember 
it costs you nothing. 
Home TAatx is a 32 
age, beautifully u- 
ustrated Home Mag- 
azine, Witmark's 
latest music com- 

“9M positions areprint- 

ed each month; 
latest New York 
& Paris fashions 
- Marie Helen 
ing, stories of 
interest, Hints 

8 for Housekeep- 
Pers and other 
valuable items, 


ors TALK, Room 712, 150 Nassau St., New York City 

















SOUL SCIENCE 


AND FSUCCESS| 


SOUL Science, the great new Philosophy, teaches 
you in positive, satisfying terms HOW to master 
yourself and draw TO yourself those things you 
mostly desire and NEED. Soul Science gives real, 
live FACTS to work on, for this wonderful Philoso- 
phy is founded on things AS THEY ARE. Send 
stamps for circular. 


Philosophical Publishing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

















Wanted at Once 


10,000 Mailers and Distributors Everywhere for our Circular 
We will start you off at once if you will send 10 Cents for 
postage on a trial lot with full particulars, etc., we pay. 
Send to us at once no matter where you live. 
PHILDIUS REAL ESTATE MONTHLY 
388 Pleasant Ave., Dept. O. NEW YORK 





Home Study Courses 
Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornel! and lead- 


ing colleges. 
and Prep y. Agricultural, Commercial, 
Normal and CivilService Departments. 
Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations. 


258 page cataleg free. Write te-day. 
Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
English Dept. 12, Springticid, Mass. 




















PATENTS 
obtained or no charge made. Easy payments. 
15 years official examiner U. S. Patent Office, 
over querter century actual experience, Patents 
advertised free. Send sketch for free searc 
and report on patentability; also illustrated In- 








vestors’ Guide an at and How to 
Invent.” E. P. A CO., Washington, D. C. 
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Next month’s issue of this magazine will ccentain many striking articles 
of absorbing interest, including— 


The New Transport Docks at San Francisco 


By LYMAN GRIMES, who describes the establishment by the United 
States Government of one of the finest military depots in the world. 


Fighting the Opium Ring 


This is an interesting story, by EUGENE B. BLOCK, of the warfare 
being hotly waged in San Francisco by the Federal authorities against 
the smugglers of the baneful drug that is now forbidden in this 
country. 


* BUMMER and LAZARUS 


A striking story, in verse, by Fred Emerson Brooks, of 
the only two dogs that ever had the freedom of a city 
conferred upon them. This is a poem suggestive of 
Bret Harte’s poetic pictures of California in the early days 


What Californians Have Achieved in Theatredom 


In this, ROBERT GRAU, the well-known dramatic authority, tells of 
the successful theatrical ventures of Pacific Coast managers. 


HANDSOME ILLUSTRATIONS IN HALF-TONE. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY 
21 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


15 cents a copy ALL NEWS STANDS 
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Monthly 











Read the carefully-selected contributions to this magazine which will ap- 
pear in next month’s issue. Able writers will give in it articles of 
fiction and fact, essay and verse. 


Among the notable features will be— 


In the Land of the Sun 


By MRS. ELIZABETH VORE, whose writings have attracted much 
notice from discriminating readers, East and West. 


A Female Robinson Crusoe 
A story of the Santa Barbara Islands, by O. M. PAUL, an able writer. 


An Essay by Rev. C. T. Russell 


PASTOR RUSSELL’S standing in the world of letters and theology 
is of the highest, and his powerful sermons are known and appre- 
ciated at home and abroad. 


THERE WILL BE MANY OTHER TIMELY AND ATTRACTIVE 
SUBJECTS DEALT WITH IN THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY 
21 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


$1.50 a year ALL NEWS STANDS 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


The one confection that 
offers unalloyed sweetness 
without cloying the ap- 

- petite—offering the 
fragile goodness so 

desirable in an 

after-dinner 


tidbit. 


Nabisco 

Sugar Wafers 

are appropriate at 

all times and on 
all occasions. They are 


enjoyed by the little ones 
as well as grown-ups. \ 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


cal 





15 CENTS 


